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CHANTILLY CASTLE. 


every country there are a certain number of resi- 
dences—palaces or castles—which are known to 
all, whose names are bound up with the nation’s 
story, and which are representative, if I may use 





the term, of the different periods of civilization 
through which they have come down to us. The 
picturesque outlines of their towers, balustrades and terraces illus- 
trate and embellish the pages of history. They tell us of the private 
life of those who for a short while have occupied the world’s stage, 
showing us what were those persons’ ideas of comfort and luxury, 
their artistic tastes, how they built their habitations and laid out 
their parks and gardens. Thus these edifices belong to the history 


4 architecture using this word not in its strict meaning of con 
struction, but in that of mother and protectress of all the plastic 
arts. They evoke a vanished past, a past, however, of which we 
are the outcome. One cannot look without emotion upon such 
ancient and historical edifices as those at Blois, Fontainebleau, 
Versailles and Chantilly, not to mention others. 

‘This article proposes to deal with Chantilly Castle, in order to 
show the parts it has successively played in | rench history during 
the last four hundred vears. Chantilly was never a royal residence. 
In the sixteenth century it belonged to one of the leading families 
of Irance, the Montmorencys, and from the seventeenth to a 
younger branch of the royal family, viz., the Condé branch. Its 
histery is as dramatic as the history of France itself, being, in fact, 
an cpitoime ot the latter. Chantilly has gone through a continual 
succession of ups and downs. At the advent of each new period 
the old torms have been destroved to give place to new ones. The 
Renaissance would not tolerate the medizval keep, although it 
retained the picturesque aspect thereof—in fact, the seventeenth 
century was even more destructive than the Revolution. We 
shall see how a princely family gathered together in this castle, 
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CHANTILLY CASTLE. 501 
in the course of two centuries, a rich store of art treasures, and 
how the Revelution came and in two short years dispersed 
the collections, sold the furniture and razed the Castle to the 
ground. Finally, after many vicissitudes, Chantilly was re 
built by the Duc d’Aumale, the descendant of the Condés, and 
again filled with masterpieces of art. In his hands it became as 
splendid as it had ever been, and this time to remain so. The duke, 
desiring that these treasures should belong to the French nation, 
bequeathed Chantilly Castle to the Institute of France, to be freely 
accessible for all time to artists, men of science and the people at 
large 

Chantilly, therefore, is now a unique place. Architecturally, it 
has preserved an exquisite specimen of French Renaissance work 
—the Chatelet—whilst inside its walls it holds art collections of a 
truly rare interest. We shall endeavor here to revive a few of the 
most interesting periods in the Castle’s history. 


Chantilly is of Roman origin. At the edge of a large forest, 
thirty miles north of Paris, the Romans established a fortified post 
on an isolated rock standing in the middle of a marshy valley. 
This post was commanded by one Cantillius, whence the present 
name of the place. Subsequently the swamps were drained, and 
their waters, mingled with those of a small river, the Nonette, sur- 
round the present castle, which, like its predecessor, stands upon 
the rocky site chosen by the Romans. From the very gates of 
the castle stretch immense forests, which resound twice every 
week to the notes of the huntsman’s horn and the bayings of 
hounds in chase of stag or boar. 

In the fourteenth century the chateau belonged to the Boutellier 
family, of Senlis. It was destroyed by fire during the peasants’ 
revolt known as the Jacquerie. At the end of that century a 
Chancellor of King Charles V., named Pierre d’;Orgemont, bought 
Chantilly and rebuilt the Castle. It was the d’Orgemont family 
who were the real founders of the present edifice. The ground- 
work of the Castle has remained the same since that time. Through 
all the subsequent reconstructions, the foundations laid in the four- 
teenth century have been retained. 

At that time it was an important fortress, with marshes all round, 
and the entrance protected by a gateway surmounted by the heads 
of boars and wolves. The principal keep was defended by three 
moats, three drawbridges and three walls. The Hundred Years’ 
War was at its height, and English, French and Burgundians were 
fighting in the provinces around Paris. The Sire d’Orgemont, in 
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his stronghold of Chantilly, fought successfully against the garri- 
sons of Senlis and Creil. At the close of the fifteenth century the 
d’Orgemont family had, as heir, only a daughter. She married 
Jean, second Baron de Montmorency, and by this union Chantilly 
entered into the possession of this house, and then into that of the 
Condés, with whom it was destined to remain. 

The grandson of the said Jean de Montmorency and Marguerite 
d’Orgemont was the celebrated High Constable, Anne de Mont 
morency, a great soldier, and companion of Francois Premier and 
Henri Il., but also, as was the fashion of the time, a classical 
scholar and a man of refined, artistic tastes. In his hands the old 
chateau lost much of its medizval character. 

The French, with Charles VIII. and Francois Premier at their 
head, had gone down into Italy and seen there the monuments 
erected in the course of the fifteenth century by architects who 
had studied those antique models with which that country was so 
richly strewn. Brunelleschi, Leon Battista, Alberti, Bramante, had 
constructed palaces and churches in a new style. The French be- 
came infatuated therewith, and on returning to their own country 
wanted to put into practice the rules laid down by the Italian 
architects. Happily, however, the revolution was not a complete 
one. In the country where that admirable creation, the Gothic 
style, originated, it was not easy to do away with the old habits at a 
single stroke. A compromise took place, the French adopting the 
antique ornamentation—columns, pilasters—but retaining the pic 
turesque features of their own styles—the lofty roofs, the large 
chimneys, the high dormers, and also the general arrangement of 
the buildings. They did not sacrifice everything to uniformity of 
front, as did the Italians, but preserved a rational division of the 
various sections, visible from without. The staircases remained 
visible. Besides, they kept, for chapels, the Gothic vault. Thus it 
is that we have those charming examples of the Renaissance— 
Chambord, Blois, Chenonceaux, Saint-Germain, Fontainebleau, 
Chantilly—which, while conceding something to the new fashion, 
retain a thoroughly Irench stamp. 

The times, too, had changed. Order had been restored to the 
kingdom; the powerful independent nobles had been checkmated 
by Louis XI.; the provinces were no longer being devastated by 
civil wars and the religious conflict had not vet broken out. On 
all sides the nobles were eager to let the air and the sunshine enter 
the gloomy strongholds that had come down to them from feudal 
times. They had large openings pierced—rows of windows reach- 
ing from the ground floor to the top, and forming a characteristic of 
the architecture of the period. Beautiful gardens after the Italian 
style were laid out around the castles. 
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The High Constable, Anne de Montmorency, transformed Chan- 
tilly in this manner in the first half of the sixteenth century, em- 
ploying for that purpose a celebrated architect named Pierre Cham 
biges, son of a man who was himself a well-known architect. 

It must not be supposed that in those davs architects had the 
same social standing as thev have now In our time an architect is 
a gentleman—or at least one hopes so. At night he dons evening 
dress and dines out. He belongs to society. In the Middle Ages, 
however, and even during the Renaissance, the name architect was 


not used: he was called a mason. The difference of position is evi 























FIG, 2. CHANTILLY CASTLE AT THE TIME OF ANNE DE MONTMORENCY 


From an Engraving by Du Cerceau 


dent. Pierre Chambiges, architect of the High Constable Anne de 
Montmorency, was one of the four master masons of the City of 
Paris. He worked for the king, Francois Premier, at Fontaine- 
bleau, Saint-Germain and La Muette. He was engaged at Chan- 
tilly for three years. Nothing now remains of his work, and for 
this we must blame, not the Revolution, but the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which could not endure the picturesque, so dear to the first 
Renaissance. Thus we see at Chantilly the different phases of 
the evolution of taste, and observe that, as I have often pointed 
out, the triumph of Italian ideas was, happily, very tardy in 
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France, and that the sixteenth century preserved its originality and 
its gracefulness. 
Du Cerceau’s work, “Les Plus Excellents bastiments de France,” 
has an illustration, which we reproduce (lig. 2), showing the state ts 
of Chantilly Castle as it stood in the time of the High Constable 
Anne, and before the Petit Chateau had been erected. It was no 
longer a medizval keep, and yet Pierre Chambiges’ work, with its 
many windows, was still a stronghold. 
About the year 1560 High Constable Anne decided to build a 
small castle on an island situated alongside the rock on which stood 








FIG. 35. WEST FRONT OF THE “PETIT CHATEAU.” 
Chantilly Castle. Jean Bullant, Architect. 


the principal building. His architect for this work was Jean Bul- 
lant, who had already worked for him on the Chateau d’Ecouen. 
The small castle was connected with the big one by a drawbridge 
and a passage-way at each story. This small castle is all that now 
remains of the ancient Chantilly. It is one of the finest examples of } 
the second French Renaissance—the Renaissance of Henri the 
Second’s time—and shows a greater effort after symmetry and a 
taste for regularity of arrangement. One also notes there the ap- 
pearance in French architecture of the Colossal Order, as is shown 
in Fig. 3 of this article. 
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The Colossal Order, which has had a not less colossal success in 
the world, was invented by an Italian named Palladio, who applied 
it to the Theatre of Vicenza. The antique orders, as is known, 
each commanded a story. The Greeks avoided as much as pos- 
sible the superposing of stories; the Romans, on the contrary, em- 
ployed it frequently, as we see in the Colosseum and other monu- 
ments: the Doric Order for the ground floor, then the Ionic, and 
then the Corinthian or Composite. 

This arrangement was reproduced during the Renaissance. But 


something new was desired, something less sober, something more 





FIG. 4. EAST FRONT OF THE “PETIT CHATEAU.” 


Chantilly Castle. Jean Bullant, Architect. 


striking, and so they invented the plan of columns covering two 
stories at a bound and supporting the entablature. This is what 
is called the Colossal Order, where all the carefully studied propor- 
tions of the antique orders are changed. The Colossal Order has 
spread over the world. There are few public monuments in 
Europe or America that have not offered up in sacrifice to it, and 
hence it is interesting to know where it came from and what was 
the first building to which it was applied in France. By rare good 
fortune the small castle, or Chatelet, at Chantilly, escaped Man- 
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surt’s restorations in the seventeenth century and the destructions 
of the Revolutionary period. We see it to-day exactly as Bullant 
built it three hundred and fifty vears ago. 

We give several views of the small castle, for it deserves this dis- 
tinction. One figure (lig. 3) shows the front looking on the gar- 
den called the Voliere. The following is its arrangement: on the 
ground floor, semi-circular bays opening on to the terrace ; above, 
high windows passing the cornice and rising dormerwise to the roof, 
with frontons in the form of the segment of a circle alternating with 
triangular ones; between the bays, pilasters rising to the entabla- 
ture, regardless of the division into stories. The high roof is of 
handsome design, while its steep slope insures the rapid running off 
of the rain water. This again is in harmony with the medieval 
tradition. 

The south front of the Chatelet (Fig. 5) is more subdued, al- 
though Bullant keeps to the plan of windows which leap over the 
cornice. Weare not familiar with any other examples of this. The 
two blocks flanking this front form an ornate outwork, with four 
elegant pilasters each. The sharp cut of the roof adds to the 
picturesqueness. As to the eastern fronc (lig. 4), it is a handsome 
composition of the kind dear to the Renaissance. It looks now, 
as it did long vears ago, towards the entrance of the big Castle. 
Bullant placed there a large projecting portico with a monumental 
pediment engaged in the roof and supported by pillars. Inside the 
tvmpanum two allegorical figures are holding a shield with the 
Montmorency arms surmounted by a helmet. Niches between the 
pillars are still awaiting statues to fill them. The capitals, dormer 
frames, brackets, cornice, pediment, all have the finest, richest 
decoration. 

As the reader will see by the plan of Chantilly which we give 
(Fig. 6), the Chatelet consists of three biocks, which are now con- 
nected with the Grand Chateau by the grand vestibule and by the 
library. Formerly, the two buildings were separated by a moat 
filled with water. 

Jean Bullant’s work is a very original one, as has been remarked. 
It shows such imagination and such personal inspiration as re- 
mained in the architecture of the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I do not know of any castle or palace that resembles the 
Chatelet. Its conception is quite original: the Colossal Order, 
with windows reaching into the roof, produces a curious impres- 
sion. At first sight one cannot understand what the division into 
stories is, although this, in every edifice in the world, is the point 
one recognizes before anything else, and certainly that is not an 
arrangement to be recommended. Nevertheless, Jean Bullant’s 
work is a pleasing one, by its fine sense of proportion, by the ele- 
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FIG. 6. 


PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE PRESENT CASTLE OF CHANTILLY. 
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gance of the sweep and profile of its cornice moulding, and by its 
decoration, at once rich and sober. It is the mingling of these qual- 
ities, rare at all periods and almost lost, we think, at the present 
time, that makes the small castle of Chantilly one of the best ex- 
amples of French architecture. 

Chantilly, in those days, was one of the finest residences in 
krance. The High Constable, Anne de Montmorency, betook 
himself there to rest from the fatigues of warfare. He led the 
country life of a grand seigneur. He built a large farm house on 
the estate, bred stock on extensive pastures laid out in the French 
manner, and, in his idle hours, played tennis. He entertained freely, 
amongst his distinguished guests being Francois Premier and, 
later on, Henry II. Chantilly was then, as it is now, a great place 
for the chase: in the neighboring forests they hunted the boar and 
the stag. 

During the religious wars of the League, Henri de Montmorency, 
Anne's son, took the side of King Henri 1V., to whom he rendered 
valuable service. As a reward, he was appointed in his turn High 
Constable of France, and Henri, after coming to the throne, con- 
tinued to be his friend. The king always called him “mon com- 
pere.” He even wanted to have the High Constable’s son marry 
Mademoiselle de Vendome, the illegitimate daughter he had had 
by Gabrielle d’Estrees ; but Montmorency was not willing. To have 
a bastard, even a royal one, enter his family, did not attract him at 
all; and so, without asking the king’s consent, he hastened to ar- 
range a marriage for his son with a certain Mademoiselle de Che- 
mille, who was eighteen vears old, whereas his son was only thir- 
teen. The marriage took place and, as was the custom in the case 
of such young couples, the wedded pair were parted immediately 
after the ceremony. Henri IV. was so angry that the High Con 
stable dared not leave Chantilly. Several months passed. Then 
the king suddenly relented. The fact was that he had fallen in love 
with the High Constable's daughter, Charlotte Marguérite de 
Montmorency, who at that time was only fifteen years of age, but 
extremely beautiful. In order to have her always near him, the 
middle-aged monarch would not rest until he had married this hand- 
some girl to his nephew, the Prince de Condé, who, however, was 
fonder of the chase than of ladies. This marriage took place, but 
the Prince de Condé proved to be a less complaisant husband than 
Henri IV. had counted upon. As soon as he perceived the king’s 
feeling for his wife, he at once quitted the country, taking her with 
him, and did not return until after Henri’s death. 

As to the second Henri de Montmorency, son of the High 
Constable and himself a field marshal, he took part in the struggle 
against Richelieu, allied himself to Gaston of Orleans, was cap- 
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tured in battle and lost his head at Toulouse in 1632. He died child 
less. Chantilly thus fell to his widow, and then, at her decease, 
to Charlotte Marguérite de Montmorency, Princesse de Condé 
and mother of the great Condé. Here begins a new chapter in 
the history of Chantilly. 


The Grand Condé, whose name always evokes that of Chantilly, 
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FIG. 7. CHANTILLY CASTLE UNDER THE GRAND CONDE. 


Le Parterre de l’Orangerie Architect Le NOtre. 


had an early and a brilliant start in life. It may be said of him, as 
of Corneille’s Cid: 


Ses pareils a deux fois ne se font point connaitre, 
Kt pour leurs coups d’essai veulent des coups de maitre. 


He was but twenty-two vears old in 1643, when he defeated the 
Spaniards at the famous battle of Rocroi. After that, he won vic- 
tory after victory. But his imperious temper, violence and am- 
bition caused him to be imprisoned at Vincennes, in 1650, during the 
troubles of the Fronde, by order of the prime minister, Mazarin. 
Soured and enraged by this treatment, he escaped, some time later, 
and (in 1653) did not hesitate to enter the service of the Spaniards. 
He laid waste the provinces of the North. Five years after he be- 
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came reconciled with Mazarin, but was kept in the background. He 
was then living at Chantilly, and not being able to endure inaction, 
undertook large building operations there. 

He began with the park, employing as architect-gardener a man 
whose name was destined to become celebrated in the art of laving- 
out gardens, Le Notre. Under this man’s directions, immense 


works were commenced, on a plan which took twenty years to 


execute, comprising quite a system of canals and fountains. Never 





FIG. 8 CHANTILLY CASTLE UNDER THE GRAND CONDE. 


Le Parterre de l'Orangerie Architect Le N6tre. 


has more been done to provide an abundance of water in a park. 
\s is shown by the general view of Chantilly, the Castle is sur- 
rounded by water on all sides; but besides, in the park there are 
large canals, cascades, a machine for raising water to a high reser 
voir, and playing fountains which “ne se taisent ni jour ni nuit.” 
The canals were big enough to admit a good-sized sailing boat, 
which used to go along them followed by another containing a 
band of musicians. Le Notre created Chantilly before Versailles. 
The king came there in 1671, and was so delighted with Le Notre’s 
work that he engaged him for the work at Versailles, which was 
just being commenced. 

A considerable portion of the Chantilly of Le Notre’s time has 
disappeared. We have, however, some old views of it, one of which 
we reproduce (Fig. 7). It shows the French flower-bed, which 
stretched from the Castle to the small town of Chantilly. This has 
been replaced by an English park; but the big canal, the lateral 
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ones, the syivie park and the Caboti¢re park still remain. It is 
from this period also that dates the terrace in front of the entrance, 
where Corneille’s statue stands. One descends from this terrace 
to the park by flights of steps. Rockwork grottos ornament its 
two sides. The subjects designed by Le Notre were executed by 
the sculptor Jean Hardy (Fig. 9). 

The great Condé drew to Chantilly the most renowned writers 
of the day, and provided work in the Castle and park for the best 
artists. He had Boileau, Racine, Moliere (whose pieces were played 


in the Castle), La Fontaine, La Bruvere who lived there a long 








FIG. 9. SCULPTURES AND FOUNTAINS ON THE WALLS OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


Chantilly Castle. Designed by Jean Hardy under the direction of Le NOtre. 


time, Bourdaloue, Malebranche, Fénélon. However, his violent, 
imperious temper did not always make life pleasant to the men of 
letters whom he gathered together, and the following charming 
mot was once addressed to him by Boileau after an altercation: 
“Je ne discuteria plus avec Monsieur le Prince quand il aura 
tort.” 

Condé again took up military service in 1668. He seized the 
Franche-Comté for the king and distinguished himself by fresh 
victories. 

He afterwards returned to Chantilly, and it was then (1671) that 
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he received the visit of Louis XIV., who came, accompanied by his 
court, for the purpose of seeing the works of which there had been 
so much talk. The king only spent two days there, and these two 
days cost Condé more than 180,000 francs. Mme. de Sévigné has 
left us a celebrated account of this reception, and it is worth quot- 
ing, as it gives us some valuable details concerning court life and 
that of the great nobles of the time. It also describes in a vivid 
way the death of Vatel, who was ex-butler of the Superintendent of 
Finance, Fouquet, and who had passed into Condé’s service. Here 
is what the vivacious correspondent wrote on the 26th April, 1671: 

“The king arrived Thurs- 
day evening. The hunt, the 
lanterns, the moonlight, the 
promenade, the collation 
in a spot car peted with 
jonquils, all 


didly. We 


were a few tab- 


went off splen- 
supped. There 
les from which 
the roast was absent, owing 
to several un- expected di- 
ners. This up- set Vatel, who 
repeated seve- ral times: I 
am disgraced; this is an af- 
front which | 
port.” He 
ville: ~My 


help me to give 


will not sup- 
said to Gour- 





head = swims; 
orders’ The 


FIG. 10.—THE GREAT CONDE. , 
prince went to his room and 


said to him: “Vatel, all is going well; the king’s supper was the 


finest thing possible.” 

We know from Gourville’s memoirs that there were four prin- 
cipal tables, viz., 1—That of the king and his brother; 2, That of 
the Prince de Condé; 3, The Duc d’Enghien; 4, The Duc de 
Longueville ; and no less than fifty-six other tables, for which tents 
had to be erected on the lawn. Mme. de Sévigné continues: 

“At four o’clock in the morning, Vatel made a round and found 
everybody asleep. He encountered a small purveyor who was 
bringing in two loads of sea fish, and asked him: “Is that all?” 
The man answered: “Yes, Sir,” not knowing that Vatel had sent 
for fish to all the seaports. He waited some time, but the other 
purveyors not appearing, he became excited, fearing he would get 
no more fish. He went to Gourville and said: “Sir, I shall not sur- 
vive this disgrace; my honor and reputation are lost.’’ Gourville 
laughed at him. Then Vatel went to his room, put a sword against 
the door and transpierced himself. But he did not fall dead until 
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the third thrust, for he gave himself two that were not mortal. In 
the meantime salt water fish was arriving from all sides. Vatel was 


s 


sought for, to distribute it. No answer being given to the knocks 
at his door, the room was broken open and he was found lying in 
his blood. The prince, who was at once informed, heard the news 
with much sorrow, and the duke shed tears. o- 

The changes effected by Condé in the architecture of the Castle 
were less happy than his embellishments in the park; yet they were 
entrusted to the greatest architect of the time, Mansart, who after 
wards built the Chateau of Versailles. The man, however, counts 
for little when the method is bad. We give two views of Chantilly ; 











FIG. 11. CHANTILLY CASTLE IN THE 17TH CENTURY BEFORE MANSART 


Print by Israel Silvestre 


one as it was under Condé but before Mansart’s restorations, and 
the other as it was after Mansart, in the eighteenth century. The 
comparison is instructive. 

In the engraving by Israel Silvestre (Fig. 11) one sees the pic 
turesque outline that Chantilly retained from the Renaissance up 
to the second third of the seventeenth century. There are still 
towers and pointed belfries and high roofs, while the fronts are 
unsymmetrical. Mansart had not vet begun his task. 

The newspaper “Le Mercure Galant”’ of September, 1688, tells 
us distinctly what was the scheme of this great architect, who dis- 
played all the seventeenth century fondness for cold, solemn uni- 
formity. “M. le Prince is having work done at present to make the 
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inside of the courtyard regular and give the outside quite a new 
face, either by the piercing of three rows of windows or by the 
roofs, which will be all of equal height ala Mansarde.” “Re 
The great word was let out. As can be seen by a glance at an en 
graving of 1738 by Dubourg (Fig. 12), Mamnsart’s castle was per 
fectly regular; facades, windows, dormers and roots, everything 
was brought into line. It was very ugly, however, and we have no 


the disappearance of the “regular” but unpleasing 


cause to regre 
chateau erected by Mansart. 


' Mansart had begun with the interior of the small castle. He 
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FIG. 12. CHANTILLY CASTLE IN THB 18TH CENTURY, AFTER MANSART. 


Print by Dubourg. 


arranged the rooms in the form they have retained up to now. 
They served as the personal quarters of the great Condé. 

Conde died in 1686. In his hands Chantilly had acquired a Euro- 
pean reputation. Princes, ambassadors, warriors and men of let- 
ters throughout the continent were eager to visit the beautiful 
home of the hero of Rocroi. 

It was in the great Condé’s time that the little town of Chantilly 
came into existence. It now has five thousand inhabitants, and is 
the chief horsebreeding center in France. The increasing number 
of visitors obliged Condé to allow the erection of a few houses near 
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13. ROOM OF THE PRINCE DE CONDE. 
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Woodwork of 1720; Louis XV. 
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the Castle to serve as inns, and thus originated the modern town of 
Chantilly. 

The affection for Chantilly was, moreover, hereditary with the 
Condés. The great Condé’s son, Duc Henri Jules, also resided 
there. He, like his father, desired to embellish the park and the 
castle. He constantly walked about, followed by secretaries to 
whom he dictated the ideas that occurred to him for the beautifying 
of his domain. He expended immense sums of money upon it. He 
employed Coysevox and Coustou, and sent to Rome for copies of 
busts and statues of emperors, which are still to be seen, particu- 
larly in front of the small Castle. He gave sumptuous entertain 
ments. He completed the Galerie des Batailles, in which all Condé’s 
victories were depicted. 

His son, the Duc de Bourbon, prime minister of Louis XV., con- 
tinued the works. It was then that was executed that admirable 
gilded woodwork in the rooms of the Chatelet, being some of the 
finest models of Regency style, and the decoration of the Salon des 
Singes, which has been attributed to Watteau, but was in reality ex- 
ecuted by Christophe Huet, in 1735. 

This apartment has been preserved intact. It is a most perfect 
example of the decorative art of the eighteenth century. We re- 
produce a view of the Prince’s bedroom (Fig. 13). All the wood- 
work was executed between 1718 and 1722. The ground is white, 
the relief gilt. The articles of furniture are not those which were 
originally at Chantilly ; they come from the Condé’s, however, and 
were put there by the late Duc d’Aumale. The seats, in Beauvais 
tapestry, represent rural subjects after cartoons by Leprince. They 
are in an excellent state of preservation. One hesitates to esti- 
mate the value of this large quantity of furniture when one thinks 
that six armchairs and a lounge in old Beauvais tapestry bring sev- 
eral hundred thousand franes at public sale. A chest of drawers 
inlaid by Riesener, with bronzework by Henrieu, would be a fitting 
pendant to the bureau of Louis XV. contained in the Louvre and 
which is by the same artists. The bureau standing in the middle 
of the room is Louis X\V.; the decorative paintings are the work 
of Christophe Huet. We also publish a fragment of wood carv- 
ing from the adjoining room in order that our readers may form 
a notion of the admirable style of this celebrated joinery work, 
and of the breadth and freedom of the relief work. Many 
copies of old styles have been made, but how cold, commonplace 
and lifeless our imitations appear when we have the originals be- 
fore us in all their beauty. The Salon des Singes has the finest and 
brightest decoration. As Tig. 14 shows, the panels are painted. 
Huet’s work is exquisitely graceful and well deserves the worldwide 
renown it enjoys. 
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This Louis Henri de Bourbon, grandson of the famous Conde, 
possessed a large fortune, which he tripled in operations of the 
bank founded by Law, author of the notorious scheme called the 
South Sea Bubble. When he ceased to be minister he went to live 
at Chantilly with his mistress, the Marquise de Prie, and held there 
what was really a roval court. Chantilly was at that time the scene 
of a romantic episode which ended sadly. The duke’s sister, Mad 
emoiselle de Bourbon, a very beautiful girl, loved a gentleman of 
the court of Louis N\V., M. de Melun, and for his sake refused to 


marry a roval highness. As her brother opposed her union with 
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FIG. 14. GENERAL VIEW OF CHANTILLY IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 
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From an engraving by Perelle 


M. de Melun, the lovers decided upon a secret marriage. One night 
M. de Melun and Mademoiselle de Bourbon crossed the grand 
canal in a boat and went to a priest, who married them. But it was 
a shortlived union, for the next day, during a hunt, M. de Melun 
was injured by a stag and died within a few hours. A funeral ser- 
vice took place in the Castle Chapel. Mademoiselle de Bourbon 
was present at his death and at his funeral, with a broken heart, but 
afraid to avow that she was the wife of the dead man. 

The same Due de Bourbon built the Chantilly stables, one of the 
best examples of eighteenth century architecture and Aubert’s mas- 
terpiece. Their erection occupied from 1720 to 1735, and the dec- 
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oration, by Bridault, was only completed in 1736. The principal 
block has a length of 610 feet, with a height of 45 feet up to the 
entablature. It is terminated by two square pavilions and is cut in 
the middle by a large pavilion with a hip-roof. The doors of the 
square pavilions are surmounted by end-ornaments, upholding 
three horses, viewed in face and the heads and legs of which are 
salient. Our lig. 16 shows the principal front of the stables prop- 
erly called, which border on the present Chantilly racecourse. It 
is a building of one story with garrets, and is of fine style, noble 
and harmonious. Its remarkable stone dressing produces a strong 
impression. It is one of the most successful works of the time, and 
fam inclined to compare it favorably with the pleasing creations by 
Gabriel, to be seen on the Place de la Concorde in Paris. 

When the emperor Paul I. of Russia visited France incognito 
under the name of Comte du Nord, in 1782, he went to Chantilly, 
and grand festivities and magnificent hunting parties were organized 
in his honor, It 1s said, but the story is probably an invention, that 
one evening the Due de Bourbon led the Comte du Nord to dine, 
together with his suite, in a splendid apartment all hung with Gobe- 
lins tapestries, between which shone tall bronze candelabra. And 
the Due asked the Tsar: “Sire, where do you think you are?” The 
Tsar replied: “In the largest room of the Castle, which I had not 
scen before.” Then the duke made a sign; the tapestries were 
drawn back all at once, and the diners saw a hundred horses in their 
stalls with grooms at their heads. The table had been laid in the 
central pay ilion of the stables! 

Phe last Condé who lived at Chantilly was Louis Joseph de Bour- 
bon, who was born in 1735 and died in 1818. Like his ancestors, he 
developed the park and added to its beauties. He also increased 
the collections contained in the Castle by purchasing various 
works of art. It is to him that we owe the “//e d.Amour” and the 
small temple with the antique Venus-Callipyge, the present 
Pavillon d’Enghien and the tennis court. He also made the Hameau 
and the Jardin Anglais, which were begun in 1772 and which indi- 
cate the revolution in taste which was then taking place in France. 
At the Trianon Marie Antoinette imagined the Bergerie, and with 
her white hands made butter and cheese. It seemed as if nature and 
her beauties had just been discovered for the first time. A dislike 
was taken to the regular, methodical, artificial laying-out of lawns 
in the French style. There was, however, a good deal that was arti- 
ficial in the new taste. People played at shepherds and pastoral 
life, but it was only a comedy. At Chantilly, when the Princesse 
Louise made her entrance there in 1775, shepherds and shepherd- 
esses welcomed her at the Hameau with rustic songs and country 
dances. The life led by the occupants of the Caste was pleasant and 
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free from cares. Never had idle, luxuriant living attained such per- 
fection. Select company, high-placed men and lovely women, a few 
artists and writers, a philosopher or two to make conversation, a 
magnificent chateau full of the finest works of art, big forests close 
by in which to hunt the stag, the deer and the boar, boating on the 
grand canal, followed by another boat full of musicians, picnics at 
the waterside, then, in the evening after supper, a comedy, suc- 
ceeded by fireworks in the middle of the water. But it was the 
life of Fétes galantes depicted for us by talented painters; it was a 
life wholly taken up by pleasure—a perpetual Embarquement pour 
Cythére; dresses of red violet silk, shady bowers, soft breezes, with 
the dash of sentimentality needed to give pleasure a rarer savor. 

But such a life cannot last. We are clearly not intended to exist 
exclusively on cakes which we do not earn, while around us are 
millions of poor people who cannot get bread. The Revolution 
broke out like a thunderclap, and the delicate, selfish enjoyments 
of a favored few were at an end. The people now made their pow- 
erful voice heard. The Prince de Condé was the first to take alarm. 
As early as 1789 he gave the signal for emigration, and soon af- 
terwards he was at Coblentz, at the head of that army of émigrés 
which, allied with the foreigner, came to fight France. Chantilly 
Castle paid for its master. In 1789 the national guards of Paris 
came there and carried off the cannons, and there was also a small 
amount of pillaging. Then, in 1792 and 1793, most of the furniture, 
pictures and works of art were removed to Paris by order of the 
government. What remained was sold at auction. Thus was scat- 
tered in three short years what it had taken four centuries of con- 
stant efforts and immense outlay to gather together. Nothing was 
left at Chantilly of all that had ornamented it. The Castle, after 
serving as a prison for the suspected persons of the county, was 
sold to speculators and totally demolished, with the exception, as we 
have seen, of the Petit Chateau, the stables, and the Chateau 
d’Enghien. 

Under the Empire, Chantilly belonged to Queen Hortense. At 
the Restoration, the Prince de Conde again entered into possession 
oi his property. He went to live in the Petit Chateau. It was he 
who made the present English garden (1820). He brought back 
a few things which the State was willing to restore to him, and 
these are still at Chantilly to-day. 

The last Condé died in 1830, without children, leaving Chantiily 
and his fortune, which latter was considerable, to his nephew, the 
Duc d’Aumale. 

But the time when Chantilly was to flourish once more had not 
yet come. After the Revolution of 1848, the Duc d’Aumale was 
banished and Chantilly confiscated. The English banking firm of 
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Burdett, Coutts & Co. bought the property for eleven million 
francs. The duke did not return to France until after the Franco- 
German War of 1870. He too was alone in the world, his wife and 
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’ children being dead. Chantilly was restored to him by virtue of a 
decree rendered by the National Assembly. He decided to rebuild 
the Chateau and make it once more a rich sanctuarv for Art—not 

for a selfish purpose, but in order to bequeath it to the nation. He 
called to him a young architect who was already well known, M. 
Daumet, and in 1876 a start was made. The work was finished in 

—————— 
ce Thon) 
Se ais 

a 
FIG. 19. THE CASTLE OF CHANTILLY, AS SEEN FROM THE ESPLANADE. 
1882. It is this modern, this princely edifice that we have now to 
examine 

, The Duc d’Aumale wanted to build a chateau that should recall, 

\ not the cold regularity of Mansart’s production, but on the con- 

4 trary, the elegance and picturesqueness of the Renaissance build- 


ing, a building much more suitable for the site. The task was a 
difficult one, as the lines of the old foundations, which it had been 


resolved to retain, made it necessary to follow an awkward config- 
uration, as will be understood from the plan which we reproduce. 
M. Daumet solved the plan in an admirable manner. The Chan- 
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tilly of to-day, like the old Castle, is entirely surrounded by water. 
It is entered over a stone bridge (Fig. 24). The general aspect 
is extremely picturesque and alluring, without narrowness of exe- 
cution, but, on the contrary, with a fine fulness in the frontages 
giving on the park, cut at each corner by a tower. From a dis- 
tance, the general view of Chantilly, reflected in the water, with 
its turrets, its weather vane (on the chapel), its monumental chim- 
nevs, and the steep slope of its roofs, is exceedingly fine. This 
royal castle rising from amid the waters produces a unique effect. 

The Castle is reached by an easy gradient ending on an esplanade 
upon which stands a statue of the High Constable, Anne, sculp- 
tured by Paul Dubois, facing the home of his ancestors, rebuilt 
and restored to its former splendor. The esplanade, which 
is surrounded by walls at the angles of which are statues, some 
modern, some seventeenth century, leads to the main entrance to 
the Castle, the courtyard of which is closed by a gallery of very 
ingenious composition, connecting the chapel with the right hand 
block by a_ series of arcades of handsome design. At the 
gate itself, above the bridge spanning the moat, stand marble 
replicas of Michael Angelo’s two Captives, which the High Con- 
stable Anne brought back with him from Italy during the wars of 
Francois Premier and placed in the Chateau d’Ecouen. The orig- 
inals are now one of the treasures of the Louvre Gallery. Having 


traversed the bridge and the gateway, one enters the grand court- 


yard, of which Fig. 28 gives an inside view. The chapel forms one 
corner thereof. This chapel is a charming and original creation, 
quite after the sixteenth century taste, at which time there still 
remained some invention and variety about architecture. One also 
admires the covered gallery, a thoroughly Renaissance composi- 
tion. I do not care so much for the lions above the gateway, at 
the four corners of the bell-turret. They appear to be afraid of 
falling and to hold on convulsively by their claws. 

In the large vestibule, which is reached by a covered carriage- 
way, there is the grand staircase leading to the lower floor which 
used to be the quarters of the Prince in the old Castle and which 
this vestibule connects with the new one. Fig. 18 shows the 
arrangement of this vestibule and of the grand staircase, the balus- 
trade of which (modern) is a masterpiece of forged iron, as is 
shown by the detail. This balustrade was designed by Daumet 
and made by Moreau Fréres. Opposite the grand staircase, a few 
steps take one to what used to be the dining-room of the Duc 
d’Aumale, but is now called the Galerie des Cerfs (Fig. 20). On the 
walls of this spacious apartment hang splendid Gobelins tapestries 
oi the seventeenth century bearing copies of the well-known scenes 
called: Des Chasses de Maximilien, which date from the sixteenth 
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century. Thence one passes into a very large Picture Gallery filled 


with masterpieces of all the schools. The two wings to. the 


right and leit of the Picture Gallery are occupied by muse: 


rooms in which are displaved valuable canvasses and works of art 
collected by the Due d’Aumale for Chantilly as far back as 1850 
Among other admirable works there, one sees La Vierge dite 
d Orléans, by Raphael, and the celebrated 40 miniatures belonging 
to [stienne Chevalier’s Primer, painted in the middle of the fit 
teenth century by Jean Fouquet 

The Library has been built on the site of the old moat which 
separated the big Castle from the Chatelet. It contains some very 
fine bindings of the sixteenth century, besides rare books of all 
sorts. 

Then come the former apartments of the great Condé in the 
small Castle, of which we have given some detail views and a view 
of the Galerie des Batailles. On the ground floor, underneath this 
apartment, are the rooms which were used by the Duc d’Aumale. 
Next there is the Chapel, in which several old works of art have 
been reinstated—admirable pieces of inlaid wainscoting dating 
from the sixteenth century, and stained-glass windows of the 
same period. There is also an altar of Senlis stone, the joint 
work of Jean Bullant and Jean Goujon (Fig. 22). 

Such is the Chateau de Chantilly of our dav. It is now bevond 
the reach of those vicissitudes to which private property is liable. 
The Duc d’Aumale has left it by will to the Institute of France 
with express directions that it be always kept freely open to art 
ists, savants and scholars. The present estate comprises more than 
14,000 acres, the greater portion being forest land which is let out 
for hunting and shooting. The property produces a yearly rev 
enue of about eighty thousand dollars. The money is applied to 
the upkeep of the Castle, park and collections, which may be in 
creased by donations and purchases. Henceforth, Chantilly will 
be one of the French shrines for all lovers of art. 


Tean Schopfer. 
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POLO PONY STABLE 
“Harbor Hill,’’ the Estate of Mr. Clarence Mackay, Roslyn, L. I. 


Photo by Thomas E. Marr 
‘en & Wetmore, Architects Guy 


THE LAY-OUT OF A LARGE ESTATE. 


“Harbor Hill,” the Country-Seat of Mr. Clarence Mackay, 
at Roslyn, L. I. 


HE increasing tendency on the part of Americans 
to live more in the country, and to take more in- 
terest in their country places is having an important 
effect upon American architectural practice. Land- 
scape architecture is becoming a_ well-recognized 
department of architectural design—recognized, 

that is, not merely by the profession, but by the clie .ts of the rro- 
fession. Time was when the good American, even if he admitted. 
the assistance of a trained designer in working out the plans of his 
house, never doubted his own ability to select its location together 
with that of the outlying buildings, and to plan the approach and 
the other lines of communication. As to the arrangement of the 
flower beds that was a business, for which the only necessary quali- 
ification was the wearing of a petticoat. A good deal of this gen- 
eral disposition still remains. The ordinary American when he is 
building himself a country place, is much more likely to defer to ex- 
pert counsel in the design for his house than he is in the lay-out of 
his grounds; and this is true in spite of the fact that the problem 
presented by the lay-out of an estate of as much as a few acres is 
frequently as difficult and as technical as the problem offered by the 
design of the house. 

In fact, one might go further and declare that the average man of 
intelligence is much more likely to understand the means, whereby 
a successful architectural result is obtained than he is to understand 
in 





Lowell, Landss ipe Architect 
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the means, whereby a successful result is obtained in landscape 
architecture. Well-designed buildings are more familiar to him 
than well-designed estates, and he generally fails utterly to appre- 
ciate that the values to be sought in deciding on the situation of a 
house, a flower-garden, and the convenicnt accessories of a coun- 
try place are as abstract as the strictly architectural values and 
perhaps even more recondite. The situation of the house in rela- 
tion to the view, the exposure, the prevailing winds, the surround 
ing foliage, and the other buildings; the situation of the garden in 
relation to the house, the exposure, the view and the trees; the 
scale and dimensions of the house in relation to the large planting ; 
the extent to which the straight lines ot an enclosure or of some 
subordinate architectural feature are desirable either to define the 
view, or partially to shut it out; the careful distribution of open 
and planted spaces in the immediate vicinity of the house; the use 
of proper planting, sometimes to soften the architecture, some- 
times to complete and enhance certain native landscape effects, or 
sometimes to add a spectacular and dramatic quality to certain par- 
ticular points of view; the lay-out of the approaches for the pur- 
poses both of convenient access and of the best effect; and the 
running of the roads in relation to the grades of the land and the 
making of entertaining vistas—the complete satisfaction of all these 
requirements or of half of them, is not a business which an ama- 
teur, even in a petticoat, is qualified to supply ; and requirements of 
this kind, although less complicated and numerous, exist in the 
cases of comparatively small estates as well as in those of larger 
size. 

The problems of landscape design are, in truth, so special that 
some landscape architects claim for it a wholly special province. 
The claim is that the landscape architect should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the house architect, and that, when it comes to de- 
signing a large estate, the two kinds of architect should in some 
way work together. Whether in such instances of cooperation the 
landscape architect should commission the house architect, just as 
the latter might commission an engineer to design a heating plant, 
or whether the house architect should commission the landscape 
architect, or whether both should be independently commissioned 
by the owner of the estate—these several alternatives, which might 
cause some difficulty in practice, have been left open both by people 
who make this claim and the owners who have sought to make the 
claim good. Asa matter of fact all three methods have been used, 
and doubtless will continue to be used; but I do not believe that 
the landscape architects will become a branch of the profession rig- 
idly distinguished from house architects. At the present time many 
excellent architects are undoubtedly ill-qualified to lay out an elab- 
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THE LODGE AND GATE AT “HARBOR HILL.” 
The Estate of Mr. Clarence Mackay, at Roslyn, L. I. 
Photos by Thomas E. Marr. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. Guy Lowell, Landscape Architect. 
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orate or even a small country estate. They know little about land- 
scape in relation to architectural values ; and in journeying through 
suburban regions inhabited by well-to-do people, one frequently 
sees the design of a tolerable house defeated by a wholly intolerable 
surrounding of landscape architecture. ‘There is probably no form, 
for example, which American architects have borrowed from Eu- 
rope, which has been more frightfully misused than the pergola. 
lor this reason it would be well for candid architects, who distrust 
their training, gifts or experience as landscape designers, to call 
to their aid men, specially qualified to do this kind of work. But 
it is improbable that the two branches oi the profession will be rig- 
idly divided. Certain architects will be celebrated particularly for 
their work in landscape architecture; but the landscape architect 
will, whenever he gets a chance, design the buildings as well as the 
lay-out, while the house architect will consider himself, and I hope 
will be, as fully competent to lay out an estate as he is to decorate 
a handsome room 

The number of large country estates, in which a serious attempt 
has been made to obtain a complete architectural and landscape de- 
sign is comparatively small. The American farmer, whether he 
churned a few hundred acres on a New England hillside or a few 
thousand acres of western prairie, has rarely had the money, 
the taste or the leisure to do anything with his land but work 
it. On the other hand, rich men of business, in buying a country 
place, have until recent vears been generally satisfied with a palace 
on a lot. Even when they owned comparatively large estates 
they had little impulse really to develop them; and this was only 
natural, because there is little use in spending lavishly for the pur- 
pose of making a country estate handsome, unless its owner has the 
patience to wait for results, and the leisure to enjoy them. Well! 
the owners of such estates take more leisure now than they once 
did. They spend more time in the country and more money upon 
it. They are becoming, if vou please, country gentlemen, though 
ina different sense from an English country gentleman. They do 
not derive their substance from the soil, and their estates are laid 
out solely for their own pleasure. The farm is accessory to the 
house. The estate has no function, except the important one 
from a certain point of view, of contributing to the pleasure of the 
owner. 

When country places assume the character indicated above, it is 
in some respects a limitation and in others an advantage. There 
can be no doubt that the peculiar charm of the English country- 
houses has issued from the permanent and substantial ties which 
have connected their owners with the soil. These gentlemen lived 
not only in the country, but on it. For generations they 
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have given lavishly of their time and money, so _ that 
their houses andthe surroundings might look or serve its 
purpose better; and this prolonged and devoted attention to 
the good of their estates has redeemed many initial architectural 
mistakes, and has absolutely confirmed the value of many happy 
architectural ideas. But the English country places are unique in 
the continuity of the social and economic conditions out of which 
they were born. In the other countries of Europe forms of land- 
scape architecture have been wrought, which in the essentials of 
appropriate design are superior to the English country places; and 
they have been wrought under economic conditions analogous to 
those which now prevail in this country. The Italian vilias and gar- 
dens and the later French chateaux were erected for gentlemen who 
were merely sojourners on the soil; they were designed together 
with their surroundings for the purpose in one way or another of 
amusing owners, who derived large incomes generally from official 
employment; and these large incomes cnabled their possessor to 
have their estates laid out in the light of a consistent and compre- 
hensive architectural idea. In our own country the owners of very 
large estates are similarly free to conduct their operations in a 
generous way. By the lavish expenditure of money in energetically 
realizing a comprehensive plan, the architect can keep his client 
interested by means of quick and spectacular results. 

‘he majority of the very large American country estates are sit- 
uated in the vicinity of New York. Their owners are for the most 
part tied to the vicinity of Wall and Broad Streets by golden strings. 
They want the quiet of spacious country estate, and rapid transit 
to New York. Some of the estates are situated along the Hudson 
and some in New Jersey; but on Long Island more than anywhere 
else; and among the Long Island estates, one of the most inter- 
esting is “Harbor Hill,” the estate -f Mr. Clarence Mackay, at 
Roslyn. It is one of the most interesting because of its size, the 
opportunities which it offered, and the extent to which these oppor- 
tunities have been used. The estate is by way of being completely 
developed to serve its purpose as a gentleman’s residence ; and it is 
extraordinary how much has been accomplished in a few years to 
touch up the landscape and soften the architecture with supple- 
mentary planting. The effect will, of course, be still greater after 
this planting obtains a good growth, and after certain additional 
improvements have been made; but the illustrations which accom- 
pany this text are as interesting for what they show as for what 
they promise. 

In the case of “Harbor Hill” several different architects have 
cooperated to carry out the complete design. The house and the 
lodge are the work of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White; the stables, 
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the barns, the dairy and the other accessory buildings have all of 
them issued from the office of Warren and Wetmore. Finally the 
designing of the approaches, the connecting roads, the planting 
and the garden was placed in the hands of Mr. Guy Lowell. Just 
at present we are interested exclusively in the work of Mr. Lowell. 
When he assumed charge of his share of it, the house was already 
under construction, and that element of the design was a condition 
rather than an opportunity ; but the locations of all the other build 
ings were selected by him subject, of course, to the wishes of his 
clients, and the whole estate was laid out, cleared and planted un- 
der his supervision. While not responsible, consequently for the 


design of any of the buildings, or for the line of the road from the 


station to the house, he is responsible for their setting, for their 
approaches, for their arrangement, and for their connections. 

lhe estate of “Harbor Hill” includes roughly about five hundred 
and thirty acres. It is a solid chunk of land about a mile square, 
bounded by the railroad, and the highway, with no public roads 
running through it, and with its dimensions approximately equal in 
every direction, Of the five hundred or more acres which it con 
tains, only about seventy are cleared or cultivated land. The rest 
is timbered, and for the most part the timber is large and fine. The 
trees consist chiefly of hardwood, such as cak and chestnut. There 
are no evergreens, except a few cedars, and Mr. Lowell has clev- 
erly used to the utmost advantage the small chance that he had to 
obtain winter fohage. 

The name of the estate, “Harbor Hill,” indicates that it does not 
consist, as so many estates on Long Island do, of perfectly level 
ground. On the contrary, it contains a large hill, which practically 
comprises the whole of the property. The top of the hill is pushed 
somewhat towards the southern line of the estate; but it is near 
enough the center thereof to justify the description of the property 
as a hill with approximately similar slopes in every direction. As a 
matter of fact the south slope towards the railroad station is steeper 
than the slopes in the other directions. On the other hand, the gen- 
tler northern slope terminates in fifty acres of comparatively flat 
land, a halt a mile or more from the top of the hill 

In laying out such an estate as this for a gentleman's residence, 
certain arrangements are immediately suggested as given by the 
conformation of the land. The house would naturally be situated 
on the top of the hill, which, as it happens, affords an excep- 
tionally good location for a handsome residence, and really magnifi- 
cent outlooks both south and west. The hill is and always has been 
called “Harbor Hill,” because it overlooks Hempstead Harbor, 
and because in former days its commanding position was used for 
a beacon to assist boats in entering the harbor. Since the whole of 
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the estate is tributary to the residence, the site of the residence be- 
came the central point of the lay-out, just as it was the dominating 
point in the conformation of the land. The roads radiate from this 
center, their lines being determined partly by convenience, partly 
by the grades of the hill, and partly by their appearance. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the south slope is steeper than any other. At 
the same time, since the railroad station is situated at the foot of 
the hill in that direction, the main approach to the house must climb 
the steeper slope. Even if it were desirable from the point ‘of view 
of design to run the main road straight to the top of the hill, it 
would be impossible because of the heavy grade; and as a matter of 
fact, the drive curves gently up the hill until it reaches the top, at 
which point it turns into a straight approach. 

If the conformation of the land established the top ot the hill as 
the one inevitable site of the house, it is equally true that the level 
fields at the northern end of the property were marked as the proper 
place for the farm buildings and the service gardens. The only 
building on the top of the hill except the residence is the carriage 
house and stable. The other accessory buildings, the kennels and 
the chicken farm excepted, are scattered along the northern boun 
dary of the property. They are not all of them grouped together, 
because, although such grouping is, periiaps, more convenient and 
economical, it results in a less interesting and varied lay-out. As it 
is, the superintendent’s house, the farm buildings, the polo pony 
stables, the conservatory and gardens ai? most of them well separ- 
ated; but they are connected with the l:ouse by a service road which 
takes a fairly straight course through the woods. The chicken 
farm is situated on the side of the hill near the eastern boundary 
of the property, and the kennels in the woods and closer to the 
house. Besides the road from the station to the farm buildings, to 
the chicken farm, and to the workshons, there is a handsome road 
to the north called the “North Drive,” so as to connect the house 
with the water. The tradesmen are not allowed on the main ap- 
proach, or upon the North Drive, and as the service road is in 
convenient for them, the road to the chicken farm is partly for 
their benefit. In addition the estate is cut up with a number of 
attractive drives and bridle paths, across the woods, and running 
from one to another of the main roads. Indeed these woods are 
really laid out as a park, and, as we shall see, when we come to 
describe their planting, the effect of one kind of a park hac been 
carried out in all the details of the design. 

In the lay-out of a large estate it is generally the practice to keep 
the design of the grounds immediately around the house somewhat 
formal, so that a proper transition can be made between the defi- 
nite lines of the architecture and the sinuous incoherence of nature; 
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BRIDGE IN THB WOODS ON “HARBOR HILL.” 


At this point the North Drive crosses the Service Road. 


Photos by Thomas E. Marr. Guy Lowell, Landscape Architect. 
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THE LAY-OUT OF A LARGE ESTATE. 549 
and when this is done it is often difficult to run the more formal 
into the less formal parts of the scheme without passing rather 
abruptly from the one to the other. This aspect of Mr. Lowell’s 
work was in the present instance made easier than usual, because 
the area immediately around the house but on the top of the hill, 
was naturally marked for formal treatment, while as soon as the 
land began to fall away, a less formal lay-out and scheme of plant- 
ing was plainly suggested. It will be seen from the photographs 
that the immediate approach to the house consisted of a broad ave- 
nue running from the brow of the hill to the terrace and lined with 





THE DAIRY OF “HARBOR HILL.” 


Photo by Thomas E. Marr 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects. Guy Lowell, Landscape Architect. 
large maple trees which, it may be remarked, have been very re- 
cently planted. This avenue is a case absolutely of making over the 
land in order to suit the convenience of the residents of the house. 
In the beginning a deep gully intervened between what is now the 
bell-mouth and the terrace, and in order to obtain a straight 
formal approach the gully had to be filled in at an expense of many 
thousand dollars. The other straight and level road leading at right 
angles from the stable to the bell-mouth consists also of made land, 
which is one reason why the trees, which were of large size when 


transplanted, have proved to be such thrifty growers. The avenue 
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ROAD AND THE SERVICE ROAD AT “HARBOR HILL.” 
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leading up to the house serves, of course, not only as an approach, 
but as a vista through which the very extensive and beautiful south 
view is seen. From the veranda on the west side of the house, the 
foliage has also been cut out, and a very lovely outlook has been 
gained thereby. In the distance are the Wheatleigh Hills, which 
are seen through a vista of trees and ovcr what is at present a mall 
of green grass. The grass, however, or at least part of it, is only 
temporary. It is on this side that the formal garden is eventually 
to be situated, and a very remarkable opportunity the location af- 
fords for this kind of treatment. A formal garden on this site will 
be near enough to the house both for the easiest access, and to jus- 
tify architectural features harmonizing with the lines and the 
scale of the house itself; it will, also, be bounded two sides by 
high trees, which inevitably check any excessive emphasis of the 
garden architecture, and give it a green background; and finally a 
very lovely landscape will be visible across the garden, but at a 
sufficient distance to prevent any clash between the modest beauties 
of the garden and the great expanse of the view. While the terrace 
and the bell-mouth have been defined by straight architectural lines, 
Mr. Lowell gets his formal effect in the immediate vicinity of the 
house chiefly by means of formal planting. In so doing he does not 
try to imitate the English evergreen hedges. The formal planting 
consists chiefly of the maple trees mentioned above, which were 
selected from a much larger number, because of the fullness of 
their foliage. These trees, which are about twenty-five feet high 
and wide, have been trimmed into symmetrical shape, and already 
give as mature an effect as if they had been planted for a generation. 

The only other part of the estate, in which formal treatment has 
been used is in the immediate vicinity of the conservatory, where 
the vegetable and flower gardens are situated. This part of the 
design remains uncompleted ; but what has already been done gives 
some idea of the possibilities which a combined vegetable and 
flower garden offer for attractive treatment. In general the flowers 
are planted in the borders of large beds, the centres of which con- 
tain rows of vegetables; and the consequent effect is determined by 
the fact that, just as the object of the vegetable garden is edible 
fruit, so the object of the flower garden is bloom. The flowers 
are raised not to remain undefiled in their allowance of soil, but 
to be cut—to be cut constantly and in enormous quantities. They 
are planted, consequently, literally by the acre, and the amount of 
bloom obtained at any one time is prodigious. The result proves, 
so it is claimed, that it is possible to plan a large vegetable, fruit 
and flower garden, in trim paths and symmetrical borders, which 
can at the same time be economically cultivated. 

The roads through the woods are, as I have said, informally 
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treated, but their informality must not be confused with any lack of 
intentional effect. The object has been to make a park—not a 
French park, after the model of the Fontainebleau, but a park 
which shall keep its native American character. Being a park—by 
which is intended not a hunting park, a preserve, or a wood-lot, but 
a woods in which its owner may ride, drive and walk—its original 
wildness has been somewhat tempered. The woods have been 
cleared out both for the good of the tall timber and to make them 
more open and habitable; the sides of the roads have been planted 
to obtain certain effects: and the whole tract must be cempared to 
a head of hair, which is brushed, if not parted. On the other hand, 
the planting has been kept thoroughly native and local. There 
has been no attempt to obtain mere variety of effect by variety of 
exotic shrubs. The original growth on the tract consisted chiefly 
of oak and chestnut supplemented by an undergrowth of dogwood 
and laurel; and the artificial planting has consisted chiefly of thou- 
sands of additional laurel and dogwood. Banks of these shrubs 
line the roads and the uneven contour of the land has offered many 
opportunities for what will eventually be effective screens and 
thickets. 

The one road whose dressing has been cut on more elaborate 
lines is the main approach from the lodge up the hill to the house. 
This road has been planted not only with laurel and dogwood, but 
at several of the more appropriate places with masses oi rhododen 
drons. Furthermore, it is also distinguished by hedges of Japan 
ese barberry, which, when they obtain their growth, will give it 
more definition than it obtains at present. Finally it is at the lower 
end of this road and there only that Mr. Lowell has used some ever- 
greens. The original growth in this vicinity contained a few cedars, 
which suggested the idea of largely increasing their number, and 
so enhancing the effect. As the land is comparatively clear in this 
neighborhood, the cedars are not obscured by any larger vegeta- 
tion. As one passes through the lodge-gate and drives up the hill 


s 


they dominate the foreground; and the darker green and prim 
growth of their foliage makes during the summer months a pleas 
ant contrast with lighter green and more irregular growth of the 
deciduous trees. In winter, on the other hand, particularly when 
the snow is on the ground, the cedars will relieve the bieakness of 
the leafless oaks: and inasmuch as the house is generally occu- 
pied until after Christmas, this touch of warmth added to the winter 
landscape will be grateful as well as interesting. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description, as well as from 
the illustrations, that Mr. Lowell's treatment of “Harbor Hill” has 
been shaped by one dominating idea. He has sought above all for 


simplicity and propriety of effect; and in seeking for these simple 
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effects he has used also only the simplest means. His design is not 
complicated by many elements. He has used architectural ‘feat- 
ures” in the vicinity of the house with the same economy that he 
has used exotic vegetation at the sides of the roads. He has first 
of all attempted to make his design acceptable by making it funda- 
mentally right; that is, by making it so far as possible the product 
of its local conditions ; and by local conditions is meant in this sense 
both the lay of the land, the character of the vegetation, and the re- 
quirements of the occupants of the house. As the place stands at 
present, there is very little about it which is merely ornamental ; and 
the ornament which has been used has been used for the purpose of 
touching up an effect which was already given in the native appear- 
ance of the place. Such is the case with the cedar trees along the 
main road, and with the laurels and dogwood that have been so 
profusely planted along the other roads. At the same time the 
attempt to preserve and enhance the iuatural appearance of the 
landscape, has not been pushed beyond the limits of propriety. 
While the woods have been kept natural they have not been kept 
wild. They have been adapted to human use. So it is with the 
immediate vicinity of the house. Mr. Lowell has realized that the 
way to keep the immediate surroundings of a great house simple, 
is not to make them artificially natural, but to treat them as frankly 
artificial—as frankly modified to suit the convenience of the in- 
habitants, their demand for an appropriate framing of the land- 
scape and an effective disposition of the vegetation. Mr. Lowell, 
that is, with all his preference for the use of simple means in 
obtaining simple effects, has been tormal in his treatment where 
formality was, if vou please, natural. He might, in the opinion 
of the writer and in consideration of the rather elaborate and pre- 
tentious architecture of the house, have used in its immediate 
vicinity more architectural features, for simplicity of effect can 
often be wrought—in the greatest works of art has been wrought 

by the use of very elaborate means; but it must be remembered 
that the work on the formal garden, which will be the great orna- 
mental feature of the design, has been as yet scarcely begun, 
and that consequently any criticism as to the completeness of the 
effect must be reserved until the landscape architecture of the estate 
receives its consummation in the pleasure garden. But whatever 
the ultimate effect may be, Mr. Lowell has undoubtedly supplied to 
American landscape architects a model of consistency and econ- 
omy, both of purpose and of means, in the treatment of a large 
estate which is needed and may well be edifying. 


Herbert Croly. 
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A SMALL BUT SPACIOUS HOUSE. 
The Residence of Edwin S. Fechheimer, at Winnetka, Ill. 


T is rarely that one finds a small and comparatively 
inexpensive house which is a meritorius and 
attractive bit of architectural design, because it is 
rare that people who want a small and moderate 
establishment will spend the money necessary to 
obtain really excellent detail. Excellent detail is 

very expensive compared to the total cost of a house; but no dwell- 
ing can be made individual and interesting without the special and 
careful designing of the trim, the panelling, the chimney-piece and 
the like. Consequently, when one finds a small and modest house 
which is extremely atiractive—and attractive because of its sound 
architecture—one feels like sharing the gratification it occasions 
with other people. The Fechheimer house, illustrated herewith, 
is individual and attractive. The reader will see that it is a small 
frame building, consisting only of one large room, which is ceiled 
by the slanting timbers of the roof, and an L containing a kitchen 
and one or two bedrooms below and other bedrooms above. The 
large room is at once a living-room, dining-room and library; and 
when one is planning only a small house, it is certainly far more 
sensible to concentrate the available space in one apartment of 
ample dimensions and of dignified effect than to divide it into two 
rooms, neither of which are large enough either for comfort or 
effective treatment. In the present instance the big room is 
really spacious. It is high, it is broad end it is wide; and after a 
meal, the host and his guests can retire to aaother part of the room 
without being annoyed by any excessively conspicuous intrusion 
of the necessary table-clearing. It :s not only spacious, however ; 
it is architecturally correct and impressive, and it is at the same 
time eminently comfortable. The slanting ceiling and the timbers 
of the roof dominate the room. The lines of these timbers are car- 
ried down to the level of the gallery floor by means of strips, while 
the strongly marked horizontal line made by the gallery is carried 
around the room by a broad wooden band and a shelf. In the 
panelling below the vertical lines are still dominant, but much less 
conspicuously so. The dimensions of the room have enabled the 
architect to install a big, bold chimney-breast, which is frankly 
nothing but a chimney and a fireplace, and which is only a mantel 
piece in so far as it shares the line of the shelf with the walls of the 
room. The mission furniture harmonizes perfectly with the 
character of the woodwork, and the color scheme, which is almost 
of one shade of brown throughout, adds the final touch of propriety. 
‘One must congratulate the owner and the architect of the house 
with securing such a consistent result by the use of such legitimate 
means. 
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“MADE IN FRANCE’? ARCHITECTURE. 


HE character of American architecture has undergone so many 
revolutions during the present generation that it is even possi- 

ble to perform for ourselves the office of posterity, and bring a 
cold and critical mind to the judgment of things which once seemed 
beautiful and final, but which the whirling wheel of time has already 


shown to be scarcely more lasting than “the snows of yester-year.”’ 


Tell me, now, in what hidden way is 
Carpenters’ Classic, wooden Greek ; 
What of Eastlake? Where to-day is 
The Italian villa farm-house freak? 
Where for the Neo-Gothic seek? 
With Richardson Romanesque, I fear, 
They are gone the way of the sham antique, 
For these are the styles of yester-year. 


The time is surprisingly short since our architecture was domi- 
nated by the personality of one man, Richardson; and architects 
did their thinking in terms of rough stone walls, high, picturesque 
roofs, arches with enormous voussoirs, and columns with cushion- 
shaped capitals. To-day the ideas and principles of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts prevail with equal virulence, and quoins, cartouches 
and bunchy mouldings are the order of the day. “Projet,” “ensem- 
ble,” “esquisse-esquisse,” “hors concours,’—these are the catchwords 
of the schools, offices, and ateliers from whence emanate architec- 
tural confections as Gallic as their prototypes of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts itself 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves: Is this latest form 
assumed by our protean architectural muse only a passing fashion 
like the others, or is it, in a manner, final? And permanent or 
ephemeral, does it make for the betterment, or for the debasement 
of American architecture ? 

The representatives in this country of the Beaux-Arts idea are 
organized into a society which numbers among its members many 
architects of great ability and prominence in their profession, and 
they have undertaken, at no little cost of time and money to dis- 
seminate the principles and methods of work of the Ecole among 
students of architecture in colleges and offices by the establishment 
of a travelling scholarship, and by carefully arranged and well-con- 
ducted competitions held at frequent intervals, involving the exhibi- 
tion, criticism, and ranking of the drawings submitted, and the 
awarding of cash prizes and honorable mentions. The society aims, 
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in other words, to place freely at the disposal of every ambitious 
young draughtsman those advantages of education and training 
which cost its members money, long and arduous preliminary study, 
the mastery of a foreign tongue, and a more or less protracted resi- 
dence abroad. 

Alexander the Great sent thirty thousand Persian boys to Greek 
schools and so laid the foundation of the sovereignty of Greek 
ideas. The Beaux-Arts Society has adopted a similar course to ac 
complish a similar end; the perpetuation, namely, of the Beaux- 
Arts tradition in America. It would be difficult to devise a more 
effective method for the dissemination of a body of ideas than this 
of impressing them upon the plastic mind of youth. 

Several of the leading colleges, also, have Beaux-Arts graduates 
of distinction in charge of their architectural departments, and the 
great French school itself is to-day more than ever before the 
Mecca of American youths dedicated to the study of the art, as is 
proved by the fact that there are more than twice as many pupils 
from the United States as from any other country except brance 
itself. 

From facts such as these, even more than from the more obvious 
evidence afforded by those chic and brilliant facades, redolent of 
the Parisian boulevards, which have lately reared themselves along 
the New York avenues and streets we must conclude that the 
Beaux-Arts movement is not a purely ephemeral manifestation, 
since it incarnates not alone in stone and wood and iron, but in the 
minds of the young men destined to create the architecture of the 
future. 

Such being the case, the second inquiry, whether [Leaux-Arts 
architecture, so called, is a healthy manifestation or the reverse 
becomes doubly important. 

There is much to be said in its favor. Tracing its beginning back 
to the days of Louis XIV it links the turbulent and mercantile pres- 
ent with the ordered and opulent past. Through it our architecture 
comes into actual contact with the grand manner of the Renais- 
sance, and so, through “the dark backward and abvysm of time” with 
Rome, with Greece, with Egypt. It stands, however inadequately, 
for that orderly succession, that continued tradition, for that evo- 
lutionary process of selection and survival upon which architecture, 
more than any of the other arts is seen to depend. Moreover, it is 
the propaganda of a group of individuals, and not of one man. It is 
flexible, and accommodates itself readily to the fulfillment of the 
needs of modern life, being pre-eminently adapted to the expres- 
sion of the complex, spectacular, and highly organized life of cities. 
In theory, at least, and in its finest manifestations, it is logical and 
reasonable, convenience and utility never being sacrificed to effects 
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of imagined grandeur or picturesqueness, as they were by Richard- 
son and his imitators. 

The course of study and the competitive progressive exercises in 
design prescribed by the school are weil calculated to develop a 
high standard of efficiency in the pupil. The work or the architec- 
tural raw recruit is made soldier-like and presentable in a short 
space of time, and he acquires synthetic habits of thought, and dex- 
terities of execution which forever distinguish him from the self- 
taught civilian of architecture. 

These things are self-evident and generally acknowledged, and 
any discussion of the true value of the Beaux-Arts training for our 
young men, and of the influence upon American architecture of the 
style with which that training is identified, must needs concern itself 
with issues more obscure and more vital—with the question, for 
example, whether architecture in so far as it is an art, is not, like 
the other arts, a thing of feeling and emotion, rather than the pro- 
duct of the reason solely, and whether any school, however excel- 
lent, can evoke feeling in a man—whether, indeed, it does not rather 
destroy it; an. ven granting that it can evoke feeling, whether it 
can teach a man to express it in the manner peculiar to himself 
alone. ‘Professional schools,’ says Tolstoy, “produce an hypoc- 
risy of art.” What is architecture, in the last analysis, but the man- 
ifestation in space—by means of ponderable materials and in three 
dimensions—of a nation’s life and inherent character? This being 
so, do not those borrowed and inherited forms which constitute so 
large a part of the architectural language of the Beaux-Arts vota- 
ries, however appropriate and indigenous they may be on French 
soil, become meaningless and exotic when applied to constructions 
peculiar to America and American life—the skyscraper, for exam- 
ple, and the country house which is neither a villa nor a chateau? 
Is this not an hypocrisy of art? Why should we constrain our- 
selves to speak bad French on Broadway? Can the simpering archi- 
tectural masks which line the boulevards of Paris, or anything re- 
motely resembling them adequately objectify the idea incarnate in 
the many storied temples of Mammon which rear themselves above 
the smoke and dust and noise of our volcanic, titanically laboring 
cities? Can imitations of the chateaux oi French nobles, the pleas- 
ure houses of kings’ mistresses, the villas of cardinals and grand- 
dukes, however cleverly equipped with electric lights and sanitary 
plumbing, ever be made fit and expressive dwellings for the self- 
made Americans who spend by preference the greater number of 
their waking hours in the hurly-burly of business—cliff-dwellers of 
the city canyons, waging bloodless but deadly warfare against one 
another? 

Yet architecture is never, in the last analysis, false to the con- 
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ditions which gave it birth. This imitation of European architec- 
ture indicates, and indicates truly, a corresponding imitation, on 
the part of a certain class, of European modes of life. The stream of 
our American civilization tends more and more to divide itself into 
two currents, the one aristocratic: an aping of European society, 
with its forms, its class distinctions, its luxury, its lavishness, and 
all the attendant complications of the machinery of living; the other 
democratic: a reversion to simplicity and sincerity of living. As 
Mr. Sullivan savs, “We are at that transitional moment in our na- 
tional life wherein we tremble evenly between decay and evolution, 
and our architecture, with strange fidelity, reflects this equipoise.”’ 
It so happens that the expression of the aristocratic ideal Beaux 
Arts architecture stand inexorably committed. It is a rose which 
blooms nowhere so rankly as underneath the fructifying sun of 
Wall Street. The millionaire has marked it for his own. The vital 
ity of much money animates it. The democratic ideal finds expres 
sion in the work of a few men in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Chi 
cago—work essentially intimate and individual in character, having 
few qualities in common except the abjuring of the gradiose. 

Money is a most potent and necessary factor in architectural evo 
lution, for architecture is the efflorescence, as it were, of the super- 
fluous wealth of a community or of a nation. It is not a good 
thing, however, when this superfluous wealth is poured out, nor for 
the whole people, or by them, but by and for the rich class, and 
when the tastes and habits of this class are alone catered to. 

It is precisely because we are rich that we may hope for the next 
world-important development of the art of architecture to take 
place here, rather than in Europe, saddled as it is with an expen- 
sive and unproductive military system, and laboring under the 
added burden of over-population; enslaved, too, in its architectural 
imaginings, by the very perfections of those monuments left by its 
vanished systems and civilizations, in which the pursuit of beauty 
was as active and ardent as the pursuit of scientific knowledge is 
to-day. Up to the advent, a few years ago, of L’Art Nouveau 
modern European architecture consisted of the reassembling in 
new combinations of the outworn classic forms, modified, perhaps, 
but modified by the whim of the designer rather than by structural 
necessity,or perchance distorted into those degenerate Baroque like 
shapes reminiscent of nothing so much as the creations of an ambi- 
tious confectioner, known as “Modern French.” In this exercise 
the Ecole des Beaux-Aris undoubtedly renders its pupils proficient, 
and in monumental work and buildings of the accepted and con- 
ventional type the results are sufficiently pleasing to the eye, at 
least. The ingenuity of the American architect of Beaux-Arts 
training is severely taxed, however, when it comes to adapting the 
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school canons of design to certain unprecedented structures born 
of American needs and embodying new methods of construction. 
That he sometimes succeeds so well is rather a triumph of his 
ingenuity than of that innate perception of the fitness of things so 
essential to good architecture. His failure, if failure it may be 
called, is the more to be deplored for the reason that these unpre- 
cedented constructions are the very ones in which the national 
genius attains its intensest objectification. If he only knew it, it 
were better to cut the Gordian knot than laboriously to unite it, 
but this seems equally beyond his comprehension and his power. 
Hypnotized by his school training he willingly bows to a yoke which 
is not his by inheritance—cne which some of the most advanced 
european architects are themselves striving to throw off. Herein 
he is false alike to the spirit of his native country, to which he fails 
to give adequate utterance, and to his art, which he fails to enrich 
and vitalize by bringing it into organic relation to current methods 
of construction. 

[ characterized the Beaux-Arts training as a yoke, and so it is, 
but just as the stalled ox leads a more comfortable and less precari- 
ous life than its free-roaming brother, so the loyal disciple of the 
school is usually better off than he who, alive to the inadequacy of 
the architectural language which the school teaches, essays to form- 
ulate another, for it is in the nature of the school—of any school— 
that it makes easy the way of the man of mediocre talent by guard- 
ing his feet from the pitfalls which beset the path of the innovator. 
lt encourages its disciples to lie down in the green pastures of the 
past, tilled by the labors of those who have gone before; it leads 
him beside the still waters of things accredited and accepted. The 
schoolman has the conservative majority always on his side. His 
work may not be wonderfully good, but it need never be wholly 
bad, and it is almost always fashionable. The innovator, on the 
other hand, cannot conceal the poverty or vulgarity of his thought 
behind a borrowed mask; he must create, and even though he be a 
genius, and invents new forms of beautv, he has still the natural and 
instinctive conservatism of public taste and opinion to overcome, 
and though successful also in this his practice must necessarily be 
restricted to the amount of work he can himself attend to; he can- 
not put into operation that system of designing by card catalogue, 
as it were, which is so successfully practiced in offices dominated by 
the Beaux-Arts 1dea—a system wherebv the various details of a 
building are designed, or more often copied out of a book, by vari- 
ous hands, and without serious loss to the homogencity of the 
whole. 

The strictly commercial basis upon which a successful architec- 
tural practice is conducted nowadays, and the great volume of 
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work turned out by a single office are factors favorable to the dis- 
semination of Beaux-Arts methods, because it creates a demand 
for men trained in “established” architecture who are able and will- 
ing to merge their own individualities in the larger individuality of 
the firm for which they work, in the same way as a newspaper 
writer loses his identity in his paper. 

Nowhere in the world are building operations undertaken on so 
vast a scale as here in America, and nowhere is there so much 
money spent, and so much popular interest manifested in building. 
There are sufficient numbers of men of distinguished talent in the 
profession to render our architecture, under these circumstances, 
illustrious in the history of the world. False ideals, lack of initia- 
tive, and a misplaced conservatism, however, delay this consumma 
tion. It has been said that “in the mind-history of every land there 
fs a time when slavish imitation is inculeated as a duty, and novelty 
regarded as a crime,’ and it would seem as though we were passing 
through that phase of our development in the field of architecture, 
at least. The only American architect of eminence who by precept 
and example stands for originality—not eccentricity, but invention 
wedded to reason—is a prophet not without honor save in his own 
country if we except the small circle of his disciples and admirers. 
His is personality so positive and a talent so unique that I may be 
pardoned for mentioning him by name. I refer to Mr. Louis Sulli- 
van of Chicago. He stands so uncompromisingly for the demo- 
cratic, as opposed to the aristocratic idea, for naturalism as op- 
posed to scholasticism, for invention as opposed to imitation, that 
in his work and in his propaganda he may be said to epitomize and 
embody the anti- Beaux-Arts spirit, as that spirit has come to be un- 
derstood from its interpreters in this country. By a curious para- 
dox Mr. Sullivan received his training at the Beaux-Arts, and ack- 
nowledges a great indebtedness to the school. He purports to em- 
body in all his work its essential teachings, and the best foreign 
critics take this view. To them Mr. Sullivan is the foremost. the 
only distinctively American architect, but the Beaux-Arts vota- 
ries in this country are far from sharing this opinion of him. To 
them he is rather an anarch of art, a brilliant iconoclast, an individ- 
ualist, as was Richardson, with an influence less subversive only 
because it is less widespread. He, on his part, is scorntul of them, 
and his caustic pen is never more bitter than when assailing their 
pretensions. “The recent American ‘students,’ he says, “return 
from school equipped not with a knowledge of first principles, but 
merely with a collection of clever fads and tricks. How much of 
this is due to be charged to the school, and how much to the mate- 
rial and opportunist temperament of the average American student 
I am not prepared to say.” 
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Here is an apparently irreconcilable antagonism between men of 
the same country, the same profession, the same training, signifi- 
cant of the confusion of ideas now prevailing on this subject. No 
marshalling of arguments can avail in predicting which way the 
cat will jump—what form our architecture will ultimately assume, 
but it is evidence that there is a segregation of forces into two op- 
posite camps, the one represented by what I may call the New 
York group, in which the Beaux-Arts spirit is dominant, and the 
other by the Chicago group, inspired by Mr. Sullivan. Just now 
the former is in the ascendant, but there is a vital and germinative 
quality in Mr. Sullivan’s propaganda, a freshness, an enthusiasm, 
appealing to the spirit of youth. I know nothing more inspiring to 
the American architectural student than his “Kindergarten Chats” 
notwithstanding their prolixitv, their errors of taste, their spirit of 
intolerence and bad-temper, and Mr. Sullivan's office buildings are 
eloquent object lessons in original beauty, sincerity, and directness 
—lessons which are being pondered in unexpected quarters as the 
altered character of much of the recent work in this field shows. 

Although these two factions are at odds just now, it is to be 
hoped, and not impossible to be imagined that the coming genera- 
tion of architects may achieve a larger synthesis in which the two 
divergent ideals may be reconciled to their mutual enrichment ; the 
devotees of sheer originality learning from the schoolmen that tem- 
perance and restrait and refined feeling for beauty which the study 
of classic architecture inculcates and that masterly way of handling 
a given problem which the solution of many imaginary projects 
teaches; and the schoolmen being inspired in turn to armore con- 
stant effort at creation and invention. 

As a final work it may be said that the demand for a school train- 
ing, and more particularly for a Beaux-Arts training for American 
architects and draughtsmen has arisen in answer to a very real need 
and has therefore a validity which cannot be argued or ridiculed 
away. Our sorry experiments at archaic architecture and our sor- 
rier essays in originality have impressed the more enlightened with 
the necessary for some form of official architecture, as it may be 
called, for important public buildings at least, which, however little 
inspired, may at least not offend the sight, and the Beaux-Arts 
movement has helped more than anything else to such a consum- 
mation. Our government buildings, libraries and schcols built in 
recent vears, though vitalized by no spirit of new beauty compare 
favorably with those of any other country and are infinitely better 
than the dread abortions of the pre-Centennial period. However 
little some of us may like the net visible result of the Beaux-Arts 
movement, we should be grateful for what it has saved us from. 
Two things it has at least accomplished: it has taught our archi- 
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tects the necessity of ensemble planning, and it has immeasurably 
raised the standard of draughtsmanship. The one discouraging 
factor of the whole matter is that the Beaux-Arts votaries are at- 
tempting to make what should be regarded as transitory final; 
their one idea seems to be to continue to give us what they have 
been giving “only more so.” Their ideal is still the old world ideal, 
they do not seem to seek for a valid meaning in all they do. They 
seem to regard it as unthinkable that to the future historian of our 
architectural evolution the Beaux-Arts movement of to-day may 
well appear the infatuation of a small circle attempting to make 
the building impulse of a great nation revolve upon the frail axis 


of a foreign school. Claude Bragdon. 





ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENTS IN FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Notre-Dame. 


HE observations to be described in this peper and in 
its continuation in tle January Number, were 
made mainly during the month of September, 1903. 


They are verified by photographs, in which the per- 





pendiculars are represcnted by plumb-lines, and 
in which the dimensions are indicated by the in- 
clusion of a surveyor’s rod in the picture. 

The entire number of negatives made in Notre-Dame to illus- 
trate these observations was eighty-five. Sixty-three of these 
were interiors. 

Of these photographs, forty-five have been enlarged to the 
dimensions of 25 in. by 35 in., or 18 in. by 22 in., and twenty-eight 
of them have the larger dimensions. They are now on public 
exhibition in the Brooklyn Museum. They are catalogued in a 
printed commentarv, which has been published as a Museum 
Memoir.+ In this Memoir, which appeared in April, 1904, the 
facts which are now to be described in a more categorical and more 
detailed manner were very briefly made public in print for the first 
time. 


List of Illustrations. 


lig. 1 is a rough sketch of the north side of the nave of Notre- 
Dame, between the transept and the organ loft, showing arrange- 
ments which also appear on the south side. Figs. 2, 2 and 4 are 
photographic details relating to portions of this sketch, showing 
accurately the features which are exaggerated by it. 

In the Brooklyn Museum exhibit there are fifteen photographs 
showing in greater detail the special facts which are in question 
in this limited number of illustrations, all but two of which are 
2 ft. by 3 ft. each, inside measure. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are reproductions of previously published sur- 
veys of the Pisa Cathedral, showing arrangements similar to those 
of Notre-Dame. 


*Continued from the November Number. The illustrations of these papers are from 
photographs of the Brooklyn Museum Series of 1903. 

+Memoirs of Art and Archwology, No. 4: ‘‘Vertical Curves and other Architectural 
Refinements in the Gothic Cathedrals of Northern France and in early Byzantine 
Churches at Constantinople.’’ (Macmillan.) 
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ELEVATION, IN EXAGGERATED DRAWING, OF THE NORTH SIDE OF NOTRE-DAME 
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The Gallery Bends in Elevation. 


We will first devote attention to the gallery bends in elevation, 
one of which is roughly shown in Fig. 1 and accurately shown in 
Fig. 2. This bend is found in both galleries in the same relative 
position, and having the same general character, with measure- 
ments which are practically identical. In Fig. 3 its rise is shown 
for three bays of the (farther) north side and for one bay of the 
(near) south side. Fig. 4 also shows the rise of the parapet for one 
bay of the (near) south side, next the organ loft. 

In this picture the cutting and fitting of the masonry, by which 
the rise is effected, can also be seen quite clearly on the farther 
side of the nave. In the Brooklyn enlargement from the same 
negative, and in other enlargements, the cutting and fitting of each 
individual block of masonry are shown with the greatest clearness. 

The amount of the gallery bends in elevation in Notre-Dame 
was tested by level, in the south gallery. In the north gallery 
the stationary benches, which have been placed there for use on 
ceremonial occasions, made the use of a level impossible, and the 
measurement was taken by plumbing to the pavement below at 
three points; viz., at the bend, and at the two extremities of the 
gallery. As I did not take the level of the pavement below, the 
measurement for the north gallery bend must be considered as an 
approximation, but the best which is possible at present. 

According to these measurements, the north gallery parapet 
rises 0.95 (or 11} inches) in the first three bays, counting from the 
organ loft. From that point it bends abruptly to an approximate 
level, but rises .o8 in the remaining five bays (assuming the pave- 
ment below to be accurately level). 

By level, the south gallery parapet rises 0.85 (or 1o} inches) in 
the first three bays, and falls 0.28, toward the transept, in the re- 
maining five bays. The gallery floors correspond to the parapets 
in general change of level. 

On the north side the capitals of the triforium, and the window- 
sills of the triforium, follow the same bend, but I cannot observe 
it in the sills of the clerestory windows or in the string-course under 
them. 

On the south side the bend is repeated in the line of capitals of 
the triforium, in the triforium window-sills, in the sills of the cleres- 
tory windows and in the string-course under them. The bend in 
this clerestory string-course and in the line of window-sills in the 
clerestory has been entered by our artist in the rough sketch, Fig. 
I, in order to economize cuts; although it is really found on the 
other side of the church. 

The verification of the facts stated regarding the clerestory win- 
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dows on the south side, and for the corresponding string-course, 
may be accomplished by a trip to Brooklvn, where the visitor will 
find, not only a 2 by 3 ft. counterpart to Fig. 2, for the south side, 
but also a 2 by 3 it. detail for the bend in the string-course of the 
south clerestory wall (No. 94 of the Catalogue). 

The bends described are wholly invisible from the pavement of 
Notre-Dame. From this position they are discounted insensibly 
into the ordinary effects of perspective. That they verv much add 
to these effects is beyond dispute. Inthe galleries of Notre-Dame 
the bends are also easily overlooked, and here again they are 
naturally discounted into optical effects. 

No. 75 of the Brooklyn Museum exhibit illustrates the tendency 
of the eye to discount these deflections. When the picture is 
viewed in the normal position one does not notice any change 
of direction in the line of sills of the triforium windows. If the 
picture is turned sideways, and the line of window-sills is sighted 
by holding the view in a diagonal position, the very pronounced 
bend is easily seen. 

That these deflections are not due to accidental movement of 
the masonry may be gathered from the inspection of the enlarge- 
ments in Brooklyn, which show the cutting and fitting of the ma- 
sonry, all the blocks of which, under the parapets, can be individu- 
ally seen in the photographs. That they are not due to masonry 
movements mav farther be gathered from their close uniformity on 
the two opposite sides of the church ind from the mentioned fact 
that they are found in a series of repetitions, including on the south 
side the clerestory string-course and the alignment of the window- 
sills. 

Even in the half-tone prints of this article (Figs. 3 and 4), the 
individual blocks of masonry may be fairly well distinguished. In 
the numerous enlarged details of the Brooklyn Museum exhibit, 
the great magnitude of the pictures ard the sharp definition of 
their details furnish an opportunity to trace the entirc process of 
the construction of these bends, not only beneath the parapets, but 
also in the clerestory walls, up to the height of the vaulting-shaft 
capitals; including about one-half the height of the clerestory 
windows. 

Nothing similar to these gallery bends has been noticed in other 
French cathedrals as far as visited.* 

Their exact counterparts, as regards systein, occur at Pisa. 

Fig. 5 represents a survey, made under my direction in 1895, of 
the north gallery in the Pisa Cathedral. The north parapet rises 
from the facade 0.78 for the first three bays. It falls 0.93 toward 
the transept in the next seven bays. 





*A complete list of these cathedrals will be found in Museum Memoir No. 4, 
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Fig. 6 is a survey of the south gallery at Pisa. The south para- 
pet rises from the facade 0.83, for the first three bays. It falls 
0.83, toward the transept, in the next seven bays. The Pisa bends 
were originally published in my paper on “Constructive Asymmetry 
in Medieval Italian Churches,” in the Architectural Record for 
March, 1897, Vol. VI., No. 3. They have been verified as con- 
structive by Signor Annibale Messerini, engineering architect in 
charge of the cathedral in 1901, and his certificate has been pub- 
lished.* 


The Triforium Columns. 


We will now return to Fig. I, in order to observe a_ second 
feature which is indicated in its exaggerated drawing; viz., that on 
both sides of the church the triforium columns (as distinct from the 
triiorium piers, which are connected with the vaulting-shafts) lean 
together towarG a common point, which is the apex of the bend. 

For the first three bays, on both sides of the church (counting 
from the organ gallery), the triforium columns lean east (to the 
right). For the remaining five bays, on both sides of the church, 
these columns lean west (to the left). 

On the other hand (see Fig. 1), the piers and vaulting-shafts lean 
uniformly west (to the left) from transept to facade; but they 
make a concession to the opposing leans of the trifor1um columns 
in the first two bays, as far as the corresponding height is con- 
cerned, and beginning lower down. They compromise, so to 
speak, with the opposing lean, and then re‘urn to their own system. 

This compromise bend, which is found on both sides of the 
church (but which is most strongly defined on the north side), is 
roughly shown in Fig. 1. It is accurately shown in Fig. 4. In 
Fig. 3 we see the columns, from which plumb-lines are suspended, 
leaning east (to the right), and we see the vaulting-shafts, across 
the nave, leaning west (to the left). In Fig. 4, the westward pitch 
of the great pier next the organ loft is well shown on the extreme 
left, and in the centre of the picture we note the return bend of the 
vaulting-shart to the left (westward), in the clerestory wall; 
whereas, for the height of the triforium arcade its inclination west- 
ward (only 0.03 in 10$ ft.) does not contrast abruptly with that of 


*Architectural Record; Vol. XII., No, 6, Nov., 1902; Am. Journal of Archxology, 
New Series, Vol. VI., No. 2; Museum Memoirs, No. 1. 

The irregular heights of the columns in the nave are due to their heterogeneous 
origin; but, although the columns of the galleries are also of irregular size, the gal- 
lery piers have been systematically constructed in varying heights, which form a bend 
on the south side and a gradually descending line on the north side. For the farther 
encouragement of sceptics, ii may be added that the string-courses on the exterior 
sides of the Pisa Cathedral, which correspond to the general level of these gallery 
parapets, do not bend at all. Thev fall at an even rate from the facade toward the 
transept, to the extent of 2 ft. This proves that the interior deflections were not 
caused by some change of plan during construction, such as the lengthening of the 
church might have involved. 
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the adjacent celumn, leaning east 0.14 ft. Lower down and be- 
ginning at the base of the pier the westward lean is very pro- 
nounced; at the rate of 0.37 in 20 ft.; and this is also the rate of 
pitch above the triforium arcade (the view of the pier and vaulting- 
shaft from the pavement up to the parapet is shown by No. 97 of 
the Brooklyn exhibit). 

In Brooklyn there is a series of pho.cgraphs similar to Fig. 3, 
each 2 ft. by 3 ft. in size, one for each individual bay of the south 
gallery, looking through it to the vaulting-shafts and bays of the 
opposite side of the church. There are also four enlargements, 
looking from the north side to the south side of the church, show- 
ing that the facts are uniform for both sides, as regards the vault 
ing-shafts. 

It appears, from the compromise bend in the vaulting-shafts, 
which would otherwise conflict too distinctly in their westward in- 
clination with the eastward leans of the triforium columns, that 
two distinct lateral systems of optical or asymmetrical arrangement 
have been emploved in the nave of Notre-] Jame, which had to be 
harmonized in this manner, in order to avoid an abrupt contrast of 
vertical lines, leaning in opposite directions, in the bays next the 
organ loft. 

It also seems evident that the inclinations of the triforium col- 
umns towards the apex of the bends are connected with the system 
of these bends, and it may be presumed that the inclinations were 
intended to accent and develop their effect, as seen from the level 
of the pavement below. 


Vaulting-Shafts of the Nave. 


The westward leans of the vaulting-shafts, including the piers, 
from the pavement up, which are slightly exaggerated in Fig. 1, 
are a separate affair, and belong to a distinct system, because they 
are uniform in the direction of their inclination, from transept to 
facade. As a tentative suggestion regarding the purpose of this 
arrangement, it may be noticed that its optical effect, in the direc- 
tion from the main entrance to the choir, would be to increase the 
appearance of the widening which is described in the November 
paper. It would, therefore, be a plausible, tentative explanation 
that, over and beyond the slight actual widening in the clerestory 
of the nave, this expedient had been employed as preferable to a 
more pronounced actual widening, which might have been con- 
sidered as going bevond the limits of constructive safety. It is a 
possible objection to this suggestion that there would be an inverse 
result in the opposite direction, but there are many medizval 
churches in which perspective illusions have been arranged in the 
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direction from entrance to choir, which work inversely in the oppo- 
site direction. In a Catholic church the eyes of the worshipper 
and very often those of the spectator are mainly turned toward the 
choir. Effects from the direction of the main entrance. or during 
worship, may have been considered the most important. 

For the moment the facts appear to be more interesting and 
curious than any nossible theory about them can be, and the essen- 
tial fact is, at present, that this very remarkable asymmetric con- 
struction exists in Notre-Dame. 


Plumb Measurements for the Triforium Columns. 


The plumb-lines which are seen in Figs. 3 and 4 were actually 
broad tapes, because this width was considered desirable, as a 
means to their prominence in the photograph. For the measure- 
ments which follow, a light cord (1o0} ft. in length) and a heavy 
plumb-bob were used. The object of quoting these measurements 
is to exhibit that uniformity of arrangement which demonstrates 
the existence of a definite and carefully conceived plan, whatever 
that plan may have been. 

In the following list ot plumb measurements they are quoted by 
bays, counting the “first” bay as the one nearest the transept and 
the “eighth” bay as the one next the organ loft. In this list only 
the triforium columns are mentioned, two for each bay; the piers 
of the triforium, which are connected with the vaulting-shafts, 
being omitted. ‘Lhese uniformly lean west, according to measure- 
ments which have been published in Museum Memoir No. 4. 


Plumbs for the Triforium Columns. 


North Gallery. South Gallery. 
' Serres SD kia dork ed ato od de Bes o3W 
| re ig ites Np ni ee ee ae Pete reece orate RL nh o4W 
er ee oe cise Sane erage aoe o7W 
BOT sa dvbencs Ma were needa aden eae 14\W 
i Stas cued: 3d Bay Tere rr ee Toe TT ae 14\W\ 
SS sh Gcedn; cS tab a ae at ae naa en ee 15W 
GOW wcccss | eee ey pee eee 13W 
Pe eee [ie -sicrceetaeew ade rere wae 13W 
eee ee SN cv sieetaekenddsesdaey ee 13W 
PE wis adeesin pba ¥94e sae Ae Rae Kn et 11W 
ee Re na se Ke ews cea veecdewent 20E 
BE cutath eeu. lata wiles sw eee Maen weed o3E 
. Sere | Se ere eee ere ren 25E 
DEY te ehike enh... dhe we heeekase eee eceemenkens 121i 
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It is understood that the facts represented by these measure- 
ments are shown in an easily visible and rough approximation in 
Fig. 1, and that they are accurately shown for two bays, viz., the 
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eighth and seventh, by Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. It is also to be under- 
stood that the facts are accurately shown for every individual bay 
by photographs, of size 2 by 3 feet, in the Brooklyn Museum. 

It is evident that the correspondences in the direction of these 
leans, and in their change of direction, on the two sides of the 
church, as related to the apex of the bend on both sides of the 
church, is such as to make the suggestion of accident or careless- 
ness too improbable for consideration. ‘To argue this point would 
be to insult the intelligence of the reader. 

As regards the suggestion of acidental masonry movement I 
ought, however, to remember that such theories are occasionally 
held by persons who evidently have not grasped all the facts which 
are involved in the given problem. Lez: such persons understand 
here what is the problem which their theory of the unlimited plas- 
ticity of cathedral masonry has to grapple with. In the “sixth,” 
“seventh” and “eighth” bays all the columns lean eas‘, but in these 
same bays all the piers lean west (individual measurements for the 
piers in Memoir No. 4) and this holds of both sides of the church. 
lor instance, the column of the eighth bay, north gallery, which 
is mentioned in the list as leaning east 0.14 in 10$ ft., is only 34 ft. 
distant from a pier which leans west 0.20 in Io} ft. 

Thus we are led in the next place to describe more carefully the 
westward leans of the gallery piers and of the vaulting-shafts of 


which they are portions. 
Westward Leans of the Vaulting-Shafts. 


The vaulting-shafts of Notre-Dame are best shown in their 
general relation to the architecture of the church by Fig. 2. In this 
cathedral they rest on the capitals of the piers and rise from them 
to the ribs of the vaulting. Their westward leans are also found in 
the piers, and are, therefore, continuous from pavement to vaulting, 
as roughly shown by Fig. 1. 

The piers of the nave, as distinct from the vaulting-shafts, will 
presently be considered, but, for the moment, our attention may be 
devoted to the vaulting-shafts alone, ani for the reason that their 
arrangement carries with it its own proof of constructive intention. 
Masonry is neither putty nor india-rubber, and the vaulting-shafts, 
as distinct from the piers below them, are, for large portions of 
their length, fixtures in a wall, on the surface of which they are 
simulative and decorative supports, which are not exposed to any 
east and west (lateral) movement. It therefore follows that 
eighteen of them (nine on each side of the church) could not all lean 
in one direction in lines rising from the pier capitals to the vaulting, 
except by a constructive intention which must have had a fixed 
purpose of some kind or other. 
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The question, for the moment, is therefore—do these vaulting- 
shafts actually lean as they are asserted to lean, and as they are 
represented to lean, in exaggerated drawing, by Fig. 17 

The answer is furnished in the Brooklyn Museum by eleven 
photographs, in which the facts can be tested by plumb-lines ; nine 
of these photegraphs being 2 by 3 feet in dimension. Of these 
photographs two are shown in the inconspicuous size which is 
necessary for the page illustrations of this article, by Figs. 3 and 4. 
In these two pictures the leans of the va‘ Iting-shafts on the south 
side of the nave are to be tested by the plumb-lines which are hung 
from the columns in the foreground. Note, among others, the 
great vaulting-shaft on the extreme le‘t of Fig. 4. 

The total amount of the westward leans for piers and vaulting- 
shafts near the transept and in the center of the nave would appear 
to be only about 6 or 8 inches (minimum estimate), but it must be 
remembered that in optical appearance this would add considerably 
to the widening effect of the nave, when looking toward the choir. 
Near the entrance the pitch of the inclination increases greatly, 
especially in the great piers next the organ loft (as shown in Figs. 
I, 3,4). These belong to the tower constructions, and facts of so 
remarkable a character are here in question that a separate and 
special account of them must be given in the following article. In 
this following paper it will be shown that the lower facade leans 
forward by construction and that the buttresses of the tower con- 
structions follow this lean and then curve to the perpendicular, so 
that the towers themselves are perpendicular. It will then appear 
that the leans, which have just been mentioned, of the great piers at 
the organ loft, which also curve toward the perpendicular, are 
parallel with those of the exterior tower constructions, of which 
they form the interior angle supports. 

As plumbed from the pavement the piers in question lean 0.44 in 
20 ft. As plumbed in the gallery they lean respectively (south) 0.14, 
and (north) 0.20, in a height of ro} ft. That the entire amount of 
lean is about 18 inches is apparent from the following considera- 
tions, although these piers have not been plumbed for the entire 
height and this would not be an easy matter. The height from 
bases to capitals is close to 80 ft. The pitch is visibly uniform, 
aside from a curve toward the perpendicular near the top. Since 
the lean averages about 0.20 in Io ft., as tested both in the gallery 
and from the pavement, it appears that 18 inches is a conservative 
estimate for the entire amount. 

Aside from the demonstrations to be offered in the next paper 
that the leans and bends of the facade and towers cannot be ac- 
counted for by settlement, it now remains to be shown that settle- 
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ment cannot account for the leans of the piers of the tower con- 
structions. 

If these piers went over by a settlement of the west front, it was 
before the weight of the towers was piaced upon them, for the 
towers are perpendicular. Pending publication of the next paper 
this fact may be verified by inspection of the photographs in Brook- 
lyn. An inspection of the masonry of the clerestory walls will, 
show, however, that no settlement has occurred. This inspection 
is verified by photographs in which every block of masonry can be 
separately studied. If the piers went over 18 inches, there must 
have been fissures to the amount of 18 inches and the subsequent 
repairs by which these fissures were filled in would appear in the 
walls. No such repairs are to be found. On the contrary the in- 
tact construction by which the masonry was inclined downward in 
parallel courses, with the slope at right angles to the leaning piers, 
can even be studied in the small dimensions of Fig. 3. Note the 
downward slope of the course of masonry which runs directly over 
the two triforium arcades on the right in Fig. 3. It may then be 
suggested that a settlement began at the fourth bay. There are 
three separate proofs that it did not. 

(a) In Fig. 3 a magnifying glass will show more clearly, what 
can fairly well be seen by the naked eye, that the course of masonry 
under the fillet which marks the clerestory window sills is cut in 
gradually narrowing width so as to level and equalize the slope 
below. In the large photograph of the Brooklyn exhibit which 
corresponds to Fig. 3, this fact is conspicuous. In the large photo- 
graph of the Brooklyn exhibit which joins with Fig. 3 (No. 88), the 
construction by which all the masonry courses are brought to a 
level is clearly visible. Similar constructive arrangements of the 
masonry can be studied in the Brooklyn photographs of the south 
clerestory walls (Nos. 92-95), with the difference that on this side 
the fillet is bent constructively. According to the slopes of the 
masonry courses on both sides of the church, if a settlement took 
place at all it must have begun at the fourth bay from the organ 
loft (fifth from the transept), and at this point therefore the greatest 
fissures must have been filled in. But exactly at this point is found 
the evidence for the deliberate construction of a bend in the ma- 
sonry courses. 

(b) If the piers of the tower constructions went over by a settle- 
ment beginning at the fourth (gallery) bay and indicated by the 
bend in the gallery parapet (Figs. 1, 2, 3) then the capitals of the 
nave piers would repeat this bend. On the contrary they are level 
(Fig. 2). 


(c) If the piers of the tower constructions went over by a settle- 
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ment beginning at the bend of the fourth (gallery) bay, then the 
pavement and the bases of the piers would slope down to the west 
to an amount corresponding to the amount of the bend. That this 
is not the case is shown by the plumb to the pavement from the 
north gallery. 

Before abandoning the subject of the downward slopes of the 
masonry courses in the “sixth,” “seventh” and “eighth” bays (next 
the organ loft) it should be noted that these slopes and that of the 
gallery parapet all meet the lines of the great piers leaning west, 
at a right angle (see Fig. 3). It is this arrangement which makes 
it difficult to detect or estimate their leans. The bend at the fourth 
bay is easily overlooked because it is an obliquity which corre- 
sponds to the ordinary facts of vision. But if the bend and the slope 
are not realized by the eve then the leaning piers, which are normal 
in relation to them, musi also escape detection. The north and 
south walls of the Pisa Cathedral have similar bends in their 
masonry, with similar relation to the lean of the lower portion of 
the Pisa facade, and it may not be amiss to remind the reader 
that the demonstration which has been accepted by the expert in 
charge of the Pisa Cathedral, and other experts, in Italy, for the 
constructive lean of the Pisa facade is closely analogous to that 
which is now offered for the piers of the tower constructions in 
Notre-Dame. 


An Answer to Criticisms of the “ Builder.” 


In his issue of Aug. 13th, the Editor of the London “Builder” 
has made some adverse criticism on my article in the August 
Number, and has quoted Peterborough Cathedral as an instance 
showing that a vaulting may spread 2 ft. without collapsing. He 
says: “At Peterborough, as we all know, the piers have moved 
more than 2 ft. out of perpendicular, but the vault did not actually 
fall in, although it was in a very precarious state before the recent 
restoration.” 

“As the nave of Peterborough is not vaulted, and never was, Mr. 
Statham’s instance appears to be poorly chosen, and especially so 
when we consider Mr. G. L. Pearson's Report on the West Front 
of Peterborough Cathedral, which he repaired. 

We extract the following passage from Mr. Pearson's report :* 

“Careful plumbing has determined that the detached clustered 
columns [of the west front], with the nart up to the string-course 
above them, lean out to the extent of fully 2 ft., and that the three 
gable-ends have an inclination in the same direction of about 6 in. 


*Quoted from the American Architect of June 29, 1895; as copied 
Building News. 
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Upon looking for the effect of such a divergence from the per- 
pendicular of these pillars upon the work inside the arcade, one ts 
surprised to see how little there is to indicate that such a great movement 
has taken place, for, instead of huge gaps in the groining [of the en- 
trance porch] which one would have expected to sce, there are only- 
so far as can be discerned from the ground—some slight openings im 
the cells. Coupling this fact with the fact that the three gables lean 
over at a less angle than the pillars below them, and that some of 
the work in connection with these gables inside the roof is nearly 
perpendicular, | am disposed to think that the pillars began to 
settle and lean outward at a very early period, even perhaps before 
the gables were erected, and certainly before the groining of the arcade 
was put in.” 

It thus appears that the instance invoked by Mr. Statham is mis 
leading and worthless, and that it is the opinion of the expert who 
knows most about the matter that the vaulting of the porch is 
later than the leaning piers. (The passages in italics are thus 
marked by me.) 

We will now put a hypothetical case. Supposing that I were to 
lay before Mr. Pearson the measurements and photographs which 
have been made of the leaning and bending facades of Notre-Dame 
and Pisa and other similar facades. Supposing that in the light of 
these observations and of his own, as just quoted, he should deter- 
mine that the bending facade of Peterbcrough had been purposely 
so constructed, and supposing that he should put himself on record 
to that effect—would it be honest and fair of Mr. Statham to sup- 
press that fact in debating the question as to whether the facade of 
Peterborough had been purposely so constructed. This is an exact 
parallel to what the Editor of the “Builder” has actually done in 
the case of the Church of St. Quentin. Knowing that M. Benard, 
the architect who was in charge of the repairs of that church for 
36 years, is on record as having considered the widening of that 
church to be constructive, Mr. Statham has deliberatelv suppressed 
that fact, in order to make more probable his own hypothetical ex- 
planation, manufactured at a distance from the building and without 
personal examination of the construction in the light of the facts 
which I have published. 

The controversy of Mr. Statham against the existence of a con- 
structive widening system in the vertical lines of medizval churches, 
which I have announced for some fifty churches in Italy, France 
and at Constantinople, moves from the trivial fact that there are 
tie-rods in the vaulting at St. Quentin. According to my present 
memory, assisted by many photographs, out of the fifty odd 
churches which have been found to exhibit the widening, there are 
only two which exhibit tie-rods, viz., at St. Quentin and in S 
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Lorenzo at Vicenza. If these cases of widening were proven to 
be accidental, it would not affect the great number of other churches 
which have no tie-rods ; least of all the notable case of S. Mark’s at 
Venice, as verified by an expert's certificate, the existence of which 
Mr. Statham is also careful not to mention, although it was known 
to him. 

The matter of the tie-rods at St. Quentin’s is trivial in itself, but, 
as treated by the “Builder,” it denotes an error of logic which is 
not wholly confined to its Editor. It is significant of certain 
methods of architectural restorers and of certain prepossessions 
in the matter of repairs, which have been universal in the last three 
centuries. 

Since the time when the tradition regarding the widening system 
was lost, in the decay of Gothic architecture and in the Renaissance 
reaction against the Gothic, it has been natural that all the ordinary 
and inevitable signs of decay and weakness in medizval churches 
should be connected with that supposed evidence of decay which 
was found in the leaning verticals, wherever these have existed 
and were taken note of. These have naturally been considered as 
accidental, and have consequently appeared to be the cause of all 
other disorders. 

In the next place, it is manifest that no vaulted building is exempt 
from the disrupting tendencies of thrust, and it is equally manifest 
that buildings originally constructed with spreading verticals are 
not thereby guaranteed against the ordinary effects and results of 
these disrupting tendencies. Hence, whenever an original con- 
structive widening has been accented and increased by accidental 
causes, it has been natural that the actuallv accidental effect should 
be considered as indicating the one and only explanation and cause 
of the entire supposed deformation. 

Tie-rods, therefore, prove absolutely nothing in a contention that 
given deformations were wholly accidental. They may show simply 
that the restorer mistook constructive arrangements for accidental 
deformations, or they may show that constructive divergences have 
accidentally increased to a dangerous extent, or they may show 
that other accidental deformations have been attributed to the 
wrong cause—viz., to a constructive widening. 

Thus I differ radically with Mr. Statham when he says of me: 
“Tf he had found evidence that they [the tie-rods] were ancient, it 
would have made short work with his theory.” 

If the church of St. Quentin was built with diverging piers (as 
held by M. Benard), does that argue that the building was guaran- 
teed from the consequences of careless building or from the dis- 
integration occasioned by vaulting thrust? By no means. Tie- 
rods might have been called for, at any date, from a time imme- 
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diately following the erection of the building down to the present 
year. The original divergence might have been accented and in- 
creased by thrust to a point which made the tie-rods necessary. A 
very few inches of accidental movement would be sufficient to make 
this advisable. Even if the vaulting had fallen in, it would not 
prove that there was not originally a constructive divergence. In 
fact, such a divergence, if carelessly constructed, or of too great a 
spread, might cause exactly such a catastrophe. 

Mr. Statham’s entire sentence, of which a portion has just been 
quoted, does him no great credit: “If he had found evidence that 
they were ancient it would have made short work with his theory, 
and he has apparently not tried to get zany evidence.” Mr. Statham 
knew, when he wrote that sentence, that 1 had taken pains to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the expert who had the best general knowledge 
of the history of the church and of its present condition. I had 
published this opinion in the very article which he was endeavoring 
to discredit by this trick of suppression. I have the highest French 
authority for stating that it was M. Benard who first brought to the 
attention of students the celebrated medizval architectural sketch- 
book of Villard de Honnecourt, and that M. Benard was an expert 
oi the most reliable character. 

The same disposition to mislead his readers is apparent in Mr. 
Statham’s suppression of the opinions of Italian experts. The one 
man, who by virtue of lifelong acquaintance with the history of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and his own literary contributions to that history, 
and by virtue of his own lifelong contact with the repairs of the 
church of which he was then in charge, was best qualified to pass 
an expert opinion on that church, in 1901, was Commendatore 
Pietro Saccardo. St. Mark’s is a much more important church 
than that of St. Quentin. It has consequently been much more 
carefully measured and published by me, and has been made the 
subject of a special monograph. Saccardo’s official approval of 
these observations has also been published. All this was known 
to Mr. Statham, and all this is carefully ignored in order to make 
good his own personal idea about the widening refinement. 

His personal idea is that to build a church with outward bending 
or curving verticals is ‘‘one of the most clumsy, useless and stupid 
things that could possibly have been done.” It would have 
been an awkward fact for this thesis if his readers should know 
that the finest church in Italy has been officially credited by the 
architect in charge with having this construction. Consequently 
that fact is carefully suppressed. 

The “Builder’s” argument is otherwise to the effect that “the 
widening of the piers at the upper portion would have the effect, 
not of increasing, but of diminishing the apparent height of the 
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building, and this at a time when the French architects were vying 
with each other in the endeavor to increase height. The whole 
notion is too preposterous to do anything but laugh at.’ 

The “Builder” appears not to be familiar with Viollet-le Duc’s 
proofs, recently quoted with approval by M. Choisy, that the archi- 
tects of twelfth and thirteenth century Gothic strove to keep down 
the height of their buildings, and that their great height is due to 
compelling constructive causes (contrary to the usual idea and pre- 
conceived opinion).* 

[ have shown the widening refinement to be originally Byzantine 
and Romanesque (that is to say, it was first designed for churches 
of comparatively low proportions), and | have shown that it disap 
peared during the late Gothic and soon after the really exaggerated 
heights came into Gothic vogue. However, a glance at lig. 4 tor 
the Amiens nave in the November Number of the Architectural 
Record seems to give the best answer to the objection 
of the “Builder.” For the sake of the gracefully bending lines and 
the more open and airy effect of the upper nave, for the sake of 
eliminating that frightful rigidity and coldness which the taste of 
the “Builder” and the temperament of Mr. Statham have grown not 
only to tolerate but to consider as a necessary standard of perfec 
tion, the architects of Amiens may have been willing to sacrifice a 
little of the effect of height, and thev did well, in my opinion, to do 
as they did. 

There are, however, very few of us who estimate the height of a 
lofty nave by twisting the neck so that we look directly upward. 
In so far as the eye takes in the height of a building naturally, and 
without wrenching of the neck; in so far, that is, as the compara- 
tive width between the same piers at the pavement and at the 
capitals, is estimated at some distance from the standpoint of the 
observer, in so far such a perspective convergence of lines as holds 
for a plane surface near the level of the eye, is very materially 
diminished. Our impressions of height in interiors are not deter- 
mined by converging lines to anything like the extent which holds 
of impressions of length or distance on a plane suriace. The proof 
of this is that photographs taken with the camera slanting upward 
appear freakish and unnatural. ‘This shows that we are so accus- 
tomed to discount convergence in rising lines that we do not recog- 
nize it in a photograph, although shown as we actually see it. On 
the other hand, convergence of lines on a plane surface, as shown 
by a camera, has no abnormal appearance. 

Estimates of height in lofty interiors are naturally made by the 


eye in a normal or not too inconvenient position, looking toward 


*Dictionnaire III., pp. 187, 197. Choisy, Histoire de l’Architecture, II., p. 413 
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the depth of fhe building, and contrasting with the entire height as 
seen there, the objects near the pavemen:. These are again related 
by the eye to the average height of the human body. In estimat- 
ing the height of interiors, the height of the human body is the 
natural norm, and the objects on the plane surface which are related 
to this norm, in their turn become standards of height. The 
easiest position for the head of the observer is the position in which 
an estimate of height is most easily and most naturally made, and 
in this position the more distant objects on the plane surface are re- 
lated to the height as visible at ‘he same distance. Therefore, in 
the perpendicular direction converging lines have very little to do 
with our estimates of height, either in exteriors or interiors, and 
the builders of the Middie Age were by no means “clumsy” or 
“stupid” in slightly opening out their vertical lines in interiors. 

It is we who are too clumsy to appreciate their delicate art, and 
too stupid to admit that it existed. 

As the entire art of the Middle Ages was experin.ental, it is 
natural that some buildings should have more widening than others, 
and that some should have too much. Sta. Maria della Pieve, at 
Arezzo, and the church of St. Quentin may be open to this criti- 
cism, but it is the extreme cases which make the best photographic 
illustrations, and furnish the easiest demonstrations in so novel a 
topic. The truth is, that at St. Quentin the nave is seen from the 
entrance (and also in photographs from the entrance), through the 
arches of a very low vaulting, which supports the organ loit. The 
lines of these arches curve over against the curving piers so as 
very much to exaggerate their apparent leans by this optically illu- 
sive contrast. This effect was, of course, not foreseen by the 
y medizval architect. 

Meantime, the Editor of the “Builder,” having come round to 
the admission that perspective illusions were practised by medizval 
builders, may possibly condescend to notice the fact that the only 
extant systematic publications on the subject are those which I 
have made. This fact he has carefully suppressed in his recen* ad- 
mission of the existence of medieval perspective illusions, although 
several caustic and slighting notices appeared in the “Builder” dur- 
ing the publication of the series of articies in which the existence 
of these illusions was demonstrated in the Architectural Record. 
My first announcement that “perspective illusion was practised on a 
most extensive scale throughout Italy and the whole of Europe in 
4 the Middle Ages” was made in 18747 in the words above quoted. 


The publication in which this announcement was made was the 





*It is well known that St. Peter’s appears larger when filled with people. It is also 

well known that the over-enlargement of details like the cherubs of Bernini's fonts 

which are seven feet high, has diminished its effect of size. ? 
‘Scribner's Monthly, August, 1874, p. 440. 
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first publication ever devoted to this subject. Aside from the con- 
fusion of ideas on the physiology of vision in interiors which afflicts 
the Editor of the “Builder,” he has failed to reflect that, as | have 
done more than anyone else to insist on the existence of perspective 
illusions in medizval architecture, | may be safely trusted not to 
antagonize the results of my own observations. He wholly fails 
to notice that such observations have been made by me. 

It farther appears that the Editor of the “Builder” has discovered 
“a certain condescension in foreigners” (and this time the foreigners 
are Americans) in regard to English Gothic. He suggests that | 
should “condescend” to study English Gothic, in order to discover 
further aberrations of the class which he claims are non-existent 
anywhere, with the illy-concealed purpose of “wiping up the floor” 
with me, after I have fallen into the trap which he has so discreetly 
baited at Salisbury. I have seen the piers at Salisbury, and, so far, 
have not mentioned them in any publication on constructive widen- 
ing. 

Mr. Arthur Hill, F. R. I. B. A., of Cork, has, however, discovered, 
measured, and photographed a constructive widening of the nave 
piers in St. John’s at Chester, and it may be, at some future day, 
that I.shall mention other English or British instances. 

Wm. H. Goodyear. 
(To be continued.) 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


INTERIOR FIREPROOFING.* 


[ The following is the second of a series of Technical-Industrial Reports 
upon a certain System of Fireprooting, made to the Manufacturers 
by the well-known expert on Building Construction, Mr. 
William J. Fryer.) 


In determining what material shall be used in the construction 
of a fireproof building and in what form such material shall be 
used, one pre-requisite should be demanded; the material and form 


alike should be solid, without voids or spaces or 





hollows. Concealed spaces are extremely danger- 


Solid ous by reason of the bursting power of confined air 
Material a . : : 

, when expanded by heat. Expanded air will run 
Necessity 


an engine, and will and has overthrown brick walls, 





partitions and floor constructions. 

A brick wall is popularly supposed to be svlid, but as a matter of 
fact it is full of voids. In laying brick the bricklayer ordinarily de- 
pends on one trowel of mortar spread out to bed seven brick 
stretchers, the first brick laid to the line and so on until the seven 
are laid, instead of embedding brick for brick, each time going to 
the mortar box for a trowel of cement, thus ensuring solid work, 
with the bed joint, cross joint, and celiar joint filled solid with 
mortar. “Tip” joints, which are merely the vertical joints blinded 
with mortar, so as not to show to the eye, and with heading courses 
laid where the joints should be solid throughout, voids are left 

everywhere, and indeed it may truthfully be said 





that more or less unfilled joints are around every 


Voids or brick in a wall as commonly laid, all by reason of 
mpene te the desire to save in the expense for labor and 

. © Ggesire ( Save e expense ( abD¢ é ( 
Brick Walls 


mortar. Only when all brick are rubbed up and all 
joints filled by one operation, or each course is 
grouted in, can a wall be called solid. A brick wall, a brick parti- 


tion and a brick segmental arch between steel floor beams, prop- 








*For previous article see November Number. 
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erly laid up in good cement mortar, is the standard by which all 
other material and combinations of matcrial and forms into which 
such materials may be worked, are to be judged. 


Concrete, unless made with Portland cement, clean, sharp sand 
and clean broken stone or gravel in their proper proportions—not 
using ashes, cinders, clinkers or any other partially carbonized 
material—in the mixture, and the concrete well tamped in laying, 
deserves small confidence. Instead of gravel or small broken stone, 


cinders are used in order to xeep the mixture from 





weighing too much, as lightness is an important 
Concrete of 
Improper 
Mixtures 


consideration for floors and partitions. A mixture 
such as is commonly provided, the ingredients, such 


as they are, improper!y mixed by unskilled labor, 





and hurriedly laid in place, will be found full of 
voids and incapable of resisting fire and water or both combined. 
In the progress of fireproofing during the past twenty years, the 
common brick arch between floor beams has given way to systems 
that form a level ceiling in themselves and weigh less than solid 
brick. Certain materials and forms have been used and passed 
almost out of memory. One of these was the Lime of Tiel and 
ashes, moulded into hollow blocks; and the architects and others 
who were responsible for such use have, to use a slang phrase, 
tried to forget it. A fire occurred on the upper floor of a building 
in which these plaster floor blocks were installed, and the water 
used in putting out the fire carried havoc and destruction through 
every lower floor to the cellar. The so-called flat-arch system of 

burnt clay hollow blocks has become the most 


extensively used. In realty the blocks do not form 


Abandoned a flat arch at all; the blocks have slanting sides, 
and Defective but not the true radiating lines of a flat arch, and 
Systems ; 





the cohesiveness of the cement mortar joints is de 
pended upon to prevent the blocks sliding upon 
each other. In a true flat arch no two iadiating lines are alike 
between the key-stone and the abutment. With the material 

burnt clay—no exception can be taken. The thickness of the ma- 
terial, particularly that of the bottom plate of the hard burned tile 
is insufficient to resist any considerable heat, the under portion of 
the tile being exposed to more heat than the rest of the material 
and breaks by unequal expansion. The blocks or tiles are hollow, 


each divided into a number of small compartments or cells running 


their full length. Here is where the danger lies: the air thus con- 
fined when expanded by heat in case of fire. 








rs 
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Quite recently, in the latter part of September last, an important 
test of a hollow tile arch was made in the vicinity of New York, 
and although the test was an utter failure of the arch, the result is 
likely to be far-reaching and of greater consequence than any test 
of floorings made in many years past. This arch was constructed 
by the manufacturer and representative engineer with the main 
object of proving that the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was wrong in refusing to sanction a twenty-foot span arch, con- 
structed as this was, for one of the largest warehouse buildings 
now being erected. This arch was constructed to cover a hay 
twenty feet square, in the form of a groined arch, the rise in the 
center being fifteen inches. The tiles y-ere six inches in depth, filled 
on top with concrete, the concrete being three inches in thickness 
at the crown of the arch, eighteen inches in thickness at the 
haunches, and over the concrete the finished cement flooring. Pre 
sumably this arch was carefully put together for testing purposes 
and therefore constructed better than the same arch would have 
been in actual practice where no special precautions are taken and 
where the work is hurriedly done. A wniformly distributed and 
comparatively light load of 250 pounds on each superficial foot 


had been placed on the floor surface above the 





arch, and with this load the arch should have stood 





A Test of a better test from fire underneath than if no load 
Hollow Tile 1 : 

had been placed thereon, as the superimposed load 
Arches 

kept the construction below evenly compressed. 

The load was intended to be further increased to 
fifteen hundred pounds per superficial foot. The abutments for 


the arch were adequate and remained intact, as did the wall 
which supported the arch. Full preparations had been made 
for taking temperature, and also for noting any deflection that 
might occur in the arch. The fire was started at 11:50 A. M. At 
12:07 P. M. the arch collapsed completely; that is, in seventeen 
minutes time. The temperature at the time of the collapse was 
about 1,700° IF. The quick and complete failure of the arch dumb- 
founded every one present, even those who came with well-founded 
dislike of wide span arches between floor beams, and opposed to 
such unless reinforced by steel beams. Remembereing that the 
supporting walls and the abutments were not affected, what caused 
the collapse? It certainly was not the load, because the arch was 
sustaining the load before the fire test was applied. The heat did 
something—What did it do? It expanded the air in the cells of 
the tile and thereby inevitably brought sure and sudden destruction. 
This force must be reckoned with in the future. 
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Thus these various systems of fireproofing are encompassed 


with elements of doubt and uncertainty for their users as to which 


one is the superior or if any merit full reliance. In every line of 





A Superior 
System of 
Fire, roofing 











work progress has been and is constant and un- 
ceasing. In fireproofing there is a system, not so 
generally known as many others, being newer, but 
which is superior to any other when judged by all 
known requirements of lightness, solidity, strength, 


fire resisting, durability, practicability, proven by 


tests and actual use. 








“HECLA FIREPROOFING’—PATENTED. 


The System of Real Fireproofing. 








The Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


CARPETS MADE BY HAND 











French Aubusson Carpet. Style Louis XIV 


ie: ssoeeeat Seocinings Se Oath See, Cae 
rig oh r coverings. They must possess 
these three important features: perfect harmony of color— 

correct style of design—and re size. 
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the French Aubusson and Savonnenie, Turkey and 
other weaves. The designs are prepared by our own 
sins to mintsn the syle of decoration in e carpet or 


the fabric woven in one to fit the room 
es Ops gg sin a 


We have in siock at all times a large collection of these 
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No catalogues are issued. Full act sven = application 
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© Part delivery of 47 


Steinway Pianos tor the 


Hotel St. Regis. 


@ French Gothic Piano with carved 
moulding, ornamentation and legs 
treated in antique gold and brown. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
PIANO MAKERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR 
MAJESTIES of ENGLAND, GERMANY 
RUSSIA, AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY, SPAIN 
ITALY, SAXONY, TURKEY & PERSIA 





STEINWAY & SONS WILL MAKE PIANO 
CASES AFTER ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS AND 
UNDER THEIR PERSONAL SUPERVISION 





STEINWAY HALL * d 
107 C 10g East 14th Street NEW y ORK 





€' Part delivery of so 
: + 


Steinway Pianos for the 








Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. 
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Flat arch stone concrete: 1 cement, 2'; sand, 
5 stone. Tested for Bureau of Buildings of New 
York and approved for load of 150 Ibs. per 
square foot, factor of safety of ten. 








The Clinton 
Fireproofing System 
of 


Reintorced Concrete 


ALL FABRICS GALVANIZED 


ALBERT OLIVER, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 








CLINTON WIRE LATH 


Stiffened and Plain, Galvanized and Japanned, for Walls, 
Ceilings, Partitions and Ornamental Furrings. Also every kind 
of Wire Cloth and Netting and Perforated Metal. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO., 33 Park Place, New York City 




















San Francisco New York Chicago 
Cal. 150 Nassau St. 237 E. Lake St. 
33 Park Pl. 
Boston, Mass. Clinton, Mass. 























Best for 
Floors 
Roofs 
Founda- 
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Iron Elevator Enclosure, Metropolitan Life Building, N, Le Brun & Son, Architects, 


| IRON 
Architectural | BRONZE 


Cast and Wrought | AND 


BRASS 





Richey, Browne & Donald 


Maspeth (Borough of Queens), New York City, N. Y. 
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BRONZE COVNTER SCREEN 
> FIDELITY TRVST CO 
KANSAS CITY. MO 


VAN BRVNT & HOWE ARCH] 





DESIGNED AND EXECVTED Gy 


ae) , ART METAL CONSTRVCTION CO 
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[ Ornamental Iron Grille Doorway in 


Mitwaeheo, W isconsin 22 ry: Stately H omes 
: in America 


By HARRY W. DESMOND @& 
HERBERT D. CROLT 











ween 


Size, 8's x10!'2 in. 532 pp., gilt top, 
cloth binding, fully illustrated. 


é 


-¥ 


Price, $7.50 


a 





@ This work illustrates the development 
of fine residences built in this country 
from the Colonial period to date. Many 
fine homes are pictured for the first time 
the great Vanderbilt mansions and others *% 
of that class. The text is a serious attempt 
to explain social and economic conditions 
and the architectural developments which 
have produced these sumptuous buildings. 
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Executed by - F - a ° 
14-16 Vesey St., New ¥ aint 
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Wrought Iron 


Brass and 
Bronze Work 


























GATES, GRILLES, GAS & 
ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


John L. Gaumer 
Company 


N. E. Cor. 19th and Hamilton Sts. 
Philadelphia :: Pennsylvania 
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€ Bronze Doors, Casings and 
Transom for Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kees & Colburn, Architects 


EXECUTED BY 





FLOUR CITY 
ORNAMENTAL 
IRON WORKS 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WORK SOLICITED FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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EXZCUTED BY 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sq., North, = 29 E. 17th Street, New York City 




















Bank Railings Entrance Gates Stair Railings 
Front Doors Marquises Tablets 
ate 8 
FRANK H.G RAF ST 
FRAMES 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
FENDERS : ANDIRONS 
Open Fireplace Fixtures FIRE SETS 
RENOVATING AND REPAIRING SCREENS : GAS LOGS 
GRATES 


TILES: ETC. 


FACTORY AND WAR 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 28th St. - 


oS, TELEPHONE: 6183-S88th 8ST 
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THE STANDARD COMPANY 


"West 15th and Laflin Streets Chicago, Illinors 
RR 


HIGH GRADE 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND BRONZE ibe 


Elevator Enclosures Elevator Cars Stair Work, Store Fronts. i 
Bank Jnteriors Grills Office Railings 
Memorial Tablets Mausoleum Work, Etc. Special Designs Prepare! 
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BUREAU BROTHERS 
BRONZE STATUARY & FOUNDERS 
21° & ALLEGHENY AVE 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FROM ARCHITECTS ODOgsiane 
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\ BRONZE ELECTROLIER/ 
r 1 Mrlrru,/” 
Lying 
‘ sz «ey “are ¢s 
| | 
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| 
| | 
| €| A fixture should light an apart- 
ment properly, and should also 
| be in keeping with the general 
| decorative scheme, 
ri . | a — — ee 
| The Horn & Brannen | | Almost any fixture will give 
light, but how many are correctly 
\l to Company Cesigned and faultlessly made by 
tales I aun experienced artisans ? 
ee ee eee @ We make a specialty of special 
| | Oas Fixtures fixtures. 
H 1 Electroliers @ Send for sketches andestimates. 
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Brass Goods 
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; 427, 429, 431 and 433 North Broad Street B | a C k & B OY d 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Manufacturing Company 
; CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 23 East 22d at., New York 
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SOLID 
Relief 
Decoration 


Dados, Friezes 
Ornaments € Panels 
In Any Color 
For Dining-Rooms 
Halls, Hotels 
Offices, Club-Houses 
Yachts, Churches 
Used by all 
Principal Dealers 
throughout the 
United States 





ant ep 


ER.BECK & CO. 


7H AVE-&-29™ ST. 









- 
Andirons, Fire-Sets 


Fenders, Brass & Copper 
Candlesticks, Modern 
and Antique Designs 








Ghe 
ROSTAND 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


137 Park Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Chicago Office: 
733 Marshall Field Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
578 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 








We respectfully solicit your 
Patronage. 


-. all 

















Moravian Tiles and 
Mosaics 











Mural Decorations :: Floorings and Fire 
Places :: 50 Different Combi= 
nations of Colorings 
ESTIMATES AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS FURNISHED 


$39 Land Title Building 





J. 1. Ingbam 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Architectural 
Ornamentation 


For Exterior and Interior Use 











In PAPIER MACHE, COMPO, STAFF and PLAS- 
TER. WOOD CARVING and MODELING. 
MODELS made for WOOD and STONE CARV- 
ING, CEMENT and METAL CASTINGS, Etc, 


Executing Work from Architect's 
Details Our Specialty 


CHARLES EMMEL 


No. 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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GLASS MOSAIC 
MANTEL FACING 


By Giannini G& Hilgart 
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NO DUPLICATE WILL BE EXECUTED 


GIANNINI G HILGART 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 


160 Fifth Avenuc 211 Madison Street 
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THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


have prepared a portfolio of 
their 
which will be sent to any one 


recently executed work 
interested. 

€ The studio specialties 
furniture in marble, 


are 
garden 
stone, and bronze, executions 
of halls and vestibules, mosaic 
shades and globes. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Four West Fifteenth Street :: New York 
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'GHE JARVIE SHOF 


608 West Conaress Sti 
CHICAGO soe FEELINGS 
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JAPANESE 


LEATHERS 


JAPANESE 
GRASS CLOTHS 


Zuber French Papers 


English Wall Papers 


Edward Craig Roberts 
IMPORTER 
13 East 30th St. New York 
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TIT BROOKS 
ILOUSEITMIOLD 
ART COMPANY 


636 PROSPECT STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











DECORATOR S 
DESIGNERS AND 
MANTFACTURERS 
(> }" YURNITU RE 


Cy 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
ARCHITECTS SOLICITED 





SPHINX TABLE 

















ENGLISH HAND BLOCKED FRIEZE 


5 W . H e Ss e | # LO Y D C oO e IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND JAPANESE WALL HANGINGS 


Sole Representatives in this Country of the Relief Decoration ““ANAGLYPTA.” 


GRASS CLOTH, FIBRE PAPER— 


Sole Agents in U. S. for the well-known English lines of A. SANDERSON & SONS, WM. WOOLAMS and ANAGLYPTA 
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The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decor- 
ated in oil colors. 
Tile effects. High 
and low relief pat- 
terns. Applied to 
the wall like paper. 
Waterproof and 
sanitary. 600 styles 
We will match any 
color in any style. 
Ask your decorator 
or write to us. 


Decorative Leather Work 


#*Spanish, Flemish, Florentine, 
Venetian, and French Examples, 
Solid Leather Wall Hangings, 
Screens, Chairs, Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture. tt tt ot tt 












Charles R. Yandell & Co. 
Established 1871 


14 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York City 


Telephone, 2944 38th St. 
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Walls 
Waterproof 


SANITAS the New Waterproof 


Wall Covering, is 
applied to the wall like ordinary paper; 
itcan be washed at any time with soap 





and water. An appropriate covering for 
kitchens, pantries and bath-rooms. No 
architect or builder should select wall cov- 
erings without first asking a decorator or 
oil-cloth dealer to show him samples of 
SANITAS. 


If your dealer cannot 
mame, we will see 


supply you, send u 


that you obtain the goods 


STANDARD TABLE OILCLOTH COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 











TAPESTROLEA iit atts 


Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on, 
All grades, plain, colored or decorated 
Prepared Canvases and Muslin. Send for 
TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. 


RICHTER MFG. CO. BEJRLAPS 


43 Franklin Ave , Tenafly, N.J. 











*O GLUE USED ™ CONSTRUCTION. 


HARDWOOD patter 
FLOORS a 


aoout & 


PHELPS BROS. & CO. 


WELLINGTON, OM0 


im PLAIN OF ORNAMENTAL 
OCSICNS. 


A Steel Rolling Door for a Warehouse manufactured by 
KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Send for Catalog X COLUMBUS, OHIO 


—— CABLE ADDRESS: TYLONIGATE, NEw Yor« 
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bY. J. EMMERICH 
CUMPAN XY 
IMPORTIERS OF 


rx \ WALL PAPER 
at \ = T xrEPHONS ESTs BLISHED 
Fe \ No. 3244 GRAMERCY LS4e 


G 31 EAST 17:8 STREET :: NEW YORK 8 
TRADE \ | MARK UNION SQUARE 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OJ] 

HIGH GRADE IMPORTED WALL 

PAPERS AND DECORATIONS 

%, SILK, VELVET, TAPESTRY, LEATHER AND 

SCENIC PAPERS A SPECIALTY 

THE EMMERICHI PAPERS HAVE A 

DISTINGUISHED REPUTATION 
ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS ARE CORDIALLY 


INVITED TO INSPECT OUR STOCK 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS 
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“Sandoval” 


A Revival of Spanish Architecture 


Mantel copied from architecture in vogue during the time of 
Sandoval, who assisted the Spanish ¢ nqueror, Cortez, in the 
subjugation of Old Mexico. Possibly the most popular mantel 
we offer. Sold only by us. Has Seth Thomas 8-day clock 
movement, with deep gong and brass pendulum. The genuine 
leather panels on olther side of c:ock above cupboards can be 
tinted in red and green if desired. Cupboards are 7 inches 
deep and have glass doors with hinges made of gun metal The 
mantel is made of selected quartered-sawed oak, finished in 
all shades but looks best in Flemish, Weathered or Golden Oak. 
Shipped with movement set in place. 


For your protection in buying we burn the name “Lorenzen” 
in the grate of every mante!. Look for this name. Any mantel 
bought a us can be returned at our expense if not as rep- 
resented. 


From the maker to you—save one-third 


Our large Book, “ARTISTIC FIRE PLACES 
AND COLONIAL GRILLES,” which is the 
most complete book of mantel designs pub- 
lished, showing the largest and most complete 
line of exclusive mantel and grilles designs, $4.00 
up to $300.00. Mailed free to Architects and 
Builders. This book costs us almost SU cts. a copy. 


See our 125 exclusive designs before buying 
FREIGHT CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO., Inc., 226 N. Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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“Ideal 
Interlocked 
Columns” 


(Brook's Patents) 





Driven Staves 
Absolutely Locked 


Catalogue and Prices 
upon application 


W. T. CROOK 


Sole Agent 


1133-35 Broadway 
New York 


























PERFECT 
JOINT COLUMN 


Doane Patent, No. 664239. 
Dec. 18, 1900. 


We also manufacture high 
grade Hardwood Flooring: 
thoroughly kiln-dried ; 
hollow-backed ; bored; pol- 
ishet and end-matched. 
Special Woods: Maple, 
Plain and Quartered Oak, 
Beech and Birch. 

Prices on Columns and 
Flooring given on appli- 
cation. 





Section of Shaft. 


THE DOANE & JONES 
LUMBER CO, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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PLASTIC ORNAMENTS 


@ > Most extensive stock line in the mar- 

ket. Interior and Exterior Ornaments 
of every description in Cement, Composi- 
tion, Plaster and Wood. Columns, 
Capitals, Brackets, Cornices, Friezes, 
Mouldings. 


MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUES EVFR ISSUED 


THE DECORATORS’ SUPPLY CO. 


New York: 156 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 215 South Clinton Street 














CARL A. KEHRWIEDER, New York Representative 

































IF THE MAIL 


has not already brought you acopy 
of our 194 illustrated catalogue, 
we will be pleased to send you 
same free of expense on receipt of 
your name and business address, 

This catalogue is the most com- 
plete ef its kind ever published 
and will prove of great interest 
and Vuiue to the trade. 
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N23 
HARTMANN BROS. 
MFG. CO. Host yrasey 


New York Office, 





j 





Y 























1123 BROADWAY 





Western Factory 


HENRY SANDERS C0O., Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast 
A.J.KOLL «+ _ Los Angeles, Cal. 


Manufacturers of K Oo L L’S 
PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


For Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 
Send for Catalogue R 19 
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ARRY:6LDREL GE" GOODHUE 
ene TMORAGIONS. a GD seINee emanate 


Mr. Goodhue calls attention to the fact that he has carefully studied the old windows abroad, and 
makes a specialty of stained glass in the antique style. He solicits correspondence and will be 
glad to offer designs and estimates on all grades of work ££ KK KKK KL LK KS 
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DISTINCTION 


STAINED GLASS 


And leaded win- 
dows is possi- 
ble, even if the 
design is most 








simple, if you 
will consult with 
us. We employ 
the allest artists 
and colorists 
and our work 
has a high rank 
inthe esteem of 
competent arch- 
itects. If you 
are building or 
interested in the 
embellishment 
of your home or 
any other build- 
ing, you should 
see Our produc- 
tions. 





We submit 
samples, photo- 
graphs, and de- 
signson request. 

Write for our 


MAT GLAZE FAIENCE 
for the 
Permanent Decoration of 
Buildings in Color 
| Made by 


The Rookwood Pottery Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


New York Office: 1 MADISON AVENUE 


“Que st ion 
Blank” and 
printed matter; 
of great assist- 
ance in the se- 
lection of suit- 
able designs. 























66 Illinois Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Walter Janes & Company 


Memorial Windows, Mural Paintings 


Glass Mosaics, Church Decorations 


Figure Windows 123 East 23d Street 
a Specialty 


Dams = ) New York 
, 





























THE PRESENT WAY 
90% Waste 












THE ARCHITECT’S TABLE OF CATALOGUES 


All the Large Building Construction Firms are adopting 
the ‘“‘New Method.” 
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THE MODERN 
CATALOGUE METHOD 


Simple and Handy as the Telephone Book 
Occupies Little Space 
Invites Enquiry Economical 





TELEPHONE BOOK AND ENDEXED CATALOGUE OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION SIDE BY SIDE. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


‘Ss INDEX DEPT.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CO. 


14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York 
120 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Pavilion, Mining Building, St. Louis 
1904. Enameled Terra Cotta by THE 
NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY CHICAGO, ILL. 

















HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PARKER, PRESTON G COMPANY’S 
WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 


SHINGLE STAINS 








Residence of Hon. Gardiner Greene, Norwich, Conn. 


| a from Creosote and all unpleasant oder. 
4] Other Stains allow Shingles to take in water 
and become sopping wet. Dampness is greatest 
enemy to wood, Our Stains shed water like a 
*Duek's back,’’ and provide greatest protection 
possible to life of wood, © Colors Artistic and Dur- 
able. § Conscientions Architects can safely specify 
our WATERPROOF and ODORLESS SHINGLE STAINS, 


Parker, Preston & Co.’s Waterproof 
Flat Brick Stains and Waterproof 
Brick and Stone Filler 
Handsome Cabinet free, containing color sample cards 

— - MaNUFACTURED BY - 


PARKER, PRESTON é CO., Inc., Norwich, Conn. 











A Better Location Than Yours 








Specific infor- Would be in 


mation Is given as 

to undeveloped depos- 

its of marbles, sandstones 
granites and other building 
materials, the price at which 
they can be secured, terms, etc, 


Literature sent free on receipt of 
10 cents for postage. 


portunities, 
tion, will prove it. 


J.W. WHITE, Genl. Industl. Agent, 


Seaboard Air Line Ry., Portsmouth, Va. 


The South 


and the Seaboard Magazine of Op- 
special Southern edi- 


Desirable locations for indus- 
stries and business openings 

of every nature exist on 

our rails,and we glad- 
ly answer all in- 
quiries in detail 








You Should Familiarize Yourself with the Land of Manatee 











H. L. Bener 


508 West 24th Street 


Designer and Artificer in 


Plastic Ornamentation 





New York City 


Telephone, 2165 Chelsea 


Prompt 


and Accurate Estimates 

















ALFRED BOOTE 
COMPANY  vassccicts sa 


124-126 W. 33d ST.. NEW YORK 


MANTELS 


FIREPLACES 


TILES 




















TH! 


o> 
LO LSTA, 











7D. P. VAN GORDEN ~\ 
THE ONLY RUSTIC BUILDER 


95 Essc:: Ave., Orange, N. J. 
P. O. BOX 971 











SSS 


Cay 





a 


" 
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Design No 10. 9ft. Summer House. 


My specialty is building Rustic Summer Houses. 
Built in Twenty Designs. Also Well Houses, Bird 
Houses, Bridges, Fences, Gateways, Horse Blocks, 
Settees, Chairs, Vases and Hanging Baskets. 

You will find my prices right. 


Write for estimates. 
I build any- 





Representatives will call upon request. 








<0 SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. 





thing that can be built from natural wood. 
My work speaks for itself. 
oD 
2 











WIN TOS Warne” 
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No Surplus Material 


Goes into our 


Tank and Tower Plants 











That is why they are so graceful 


Rut every inch of material used has 
been tested to at least four times 
the utmost strain that can be ap- 


plied in service 
W. E. CALDWELL CoO. 
Louisville, Ky. 















































Showing effect secured 
from 


WADLEY & SMYTHE, 










CHDARS °* 


Telephone, 1512 38th St. 


SS OS 








furnished and planted 





491 Fifth Ave., New York 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL AC™'IEVEMENT. Four rows of uniform trees planted on the Estate of Clarence Mac .uay 
a Guy Lovell, Landscape Architect 





call 




















One of the above trees on Mover. Roots 30 ft. across. Trees 40 years’ old moved to the Lodge in 1903. 


HICKS’ PATENT TREE MOVERS 


Permit the highest development of landscape designing in the shortest time 


N the Estate of Clarence Mackay, Esq., illustrated in this number of the Architectural 
Record, we furnished 75 uniform trees, 25 feet high and wide, symmetrically trimmed and 
planted in the manner of the formal avenues of France to harmonize with the archi 
tectural character of the buildings. On the bare hillside overlooking the railroad and 7 





village we planted evergreens, pines, spruces, firs and cedars from five to thirty feet, which trans- 
forms an unsightly view to a rich evergreen-clothed valley. 


4] Send for ‘* Trees for Long Island.’’ A new idea in nursery catalogues. A Soil and Climate 
Chart and Map helps in selecting trees for local conditions to make them happy and beautiful. 
12 TREE MOVERS EXPERT MEN SENT ANYWHERE 


: N d Scientific Tree M 
Isaac Hicks € Son srrrne 2 Scoatiic Tree Movers 
j 


Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Corcoran Windmill System 























COACH HOUSE AT “SHADOW LAWN,” RESIDENCE OF JOHN A. MCCALL, EsqQ., LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


THE CORCORAN WINDMILL | 
SYSTEM SUPPLIES WATER 
FOR THE ENTIRE ESTATE | 





A. J. CORCORAN 


Jersey Avenue and Thirteonth Streot 11 John Street, New York 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INLAY = 
Z FOR SQ 
~— - 
JA ~ ALL “PURPOSES in. \ 
als 
¢ WOOD PEARL IVORY 
METAL SHELL 
' ats ats ate als 
CE ted Ot ted “4> «4% 
#4 
RENDERED ** 
Crzo.KA.d onzgs 
407 — 2nv AVENUE 
AL N.W.cor.230ST., NEW iaamans<- 
The Readers’ Guid 
@ Readers UUlde FI 
is always reliable, up to date, full r 
of information, available for in- 
stant use, so simple a child can 
use it. ‘It is an index to sixty- Ca t 
two current magazines in one c 
alphabet. ‘ Ask your librarian to 
be allowed to see and use a number or health as affected by 
The H.W. WILSON COMPANY, Minneapolis floor covering is a subject 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies worthy the attention of 
every architect. ‘The san- 
itary reason is only one of 
STATELY HOMES many arguments for our 
IN AMERICA  * 
4 . Parquetry Floors 
By HARRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT D. CROLY 
\ Size, 8'44x10% inches. 532 pp. g.lt top, Send for Booklet C 
cloth binding, fully illustrated. Price, $7 50. bend for Boeke? © 
 Simetceee aerate tetas Wood-Mosaic 
ial period to date. Many fine homes are pic- 
tured for the first time —the great Vanderbilt man- x . ~ 
sions and oth: rs of thatclass. The textis a serious k looring Co. 
aitem pt to explain social and economic conditions 
| somdhenad teeen name oeteienee. nr Rochester New Albany 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD New York Indiana 
14-16 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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exe Safety of your clients’ property ) 
and lives largely depends upon the YY 
question of whether or not their buildings Cp 
are fire proof. Y 
ARCHITECTS SPECIFY 
 eeamicngabiaesiasa ) REFRIGERATORS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


HARRY C. KNISELY CO. 


273 South Canal Street, CHICAGO 


a) Do 


Perfectly Dry, Clean, and Hygienic, 
Superior in Construction, 
Thoroughly Insulated, 
Unequalled for Economy of Ice, 
Devoid of Poisonous Zinc Lining, 
Give Entire Satisfaction, and Every _* 
frigerator is FULLY GUARANTEED. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


are Tile. Opal G'ass or O lorless-Wood Lined. 
A full iine of stock sizes. Built to order also for 


“W any purpose. 
estern © Catalogues: No. 39 for Residence, No, 45 for 


Hotels, Puvlic Institutions and ¢ old Storage 
Houses, No. 56 for Meat Markets, No. 63 for 
Groceries, No. 7 for Florists. ¢ Valuable 


” 
Beauty Book, **How to Use a Refrigerator,” sent 

















The | SN. 











upon request. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Portable 375 Mill Street. :: :: KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
Sho — New — 41 eric! ; hicago, . Wabash 
Ave.; St. Louis, 44 N. Toird St.; San Francisco, 

. W er 122 Market St.; Pittsburg. 308 Fourth Ave.: De- 
troit, 305 Woodward Ave.; Columbia, 8S. C., Je 

Ba th rome Bldg.; Boston,52 CommerciaiSt ;' olumbus 
a ©.,306 N. High St.; Cleveland, O., 590 The Arcade 





Address Main Office, unless you reside in 
one of above named cities. 











CAN BE EASILY MOVED WHEN 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE IS CHANGED 








§ All metal parts are brass and highly polished and 
nickel plated. No steel used in its construction: 
consequently no rust. Can be put up with four 
screws in five minutes. So simple that no direc- 
tions are necessary to putitup. Nothing to get out 
of order and cause repair. Absolutely the heaviest, 
most substantial and artistic Portable Shower Bath 
made. § Write for our New Catalog. Just out. 


STREET & KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


43-45 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 

















E.M. A. MACHADO, Architect Boston and Salem, Mass 
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Women Only 


In the Sacred Ileart Sanatarium, | 


at Milwaukee, all work of every 
kind is performed by women. The 
institution is heated by the 


WEBSTER SYSTEM OF 
STEAM CIRCULATION 


which requires no experts, no skilled 
and 


gives each occupant perfect control 


engineer, which nevertheless 


of the temperature in her own room. 


In heating systems, simplicity 
pays. 
Write for Booklet I! 21. 











WARREN WEBSTER 
Be 


Co. 
CAMDEN,N.J. 
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Drill Hall, U 


. 8S. Naval Academy, Annapolis 


‘i Fence 


is used for the Baleony and Stair Railing 
this well known building. 

Not one of our largest contracts by any 
means. but one we are proud of, because of 
the satisfaction of serving acceptably so ex- 


acting a purchaser as ‘*Uncle Sam.’ 


We make all kinds of Architectural Iron 
and Steel work and especially invite corres- 
pondence from architects, owners, and con- 
tractors Write for estimates. Separate cat- 


Address 


The William Bayley Co. 


46 North Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Successors to Rogers Iron Co. Est over 20 years. 


alogues of the several lines. 


























THE LIGHTING OF 


SQUASH COURTS 


We invite the attention of architects to this special lime of work 


in which we have achieved no 


in lighting most of the finest squash courts in America m: 


some assistance. 


small 


success. (ur experience 


iv be of 


Will refer to many courts lighted by us on request. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, 


NEW YORK 
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SCHUBERT IRON WORKS 
{237-1241 DE KALB AVE., BROOKLYN 





Ornamental Tron & Bronze Work 





Specialty of Front and Vestibule Doors, Marquises, 





Railings, Grilles, Ete. 
icarndaiestiesiielctetatansaasines 


Telephone, 236 Bushwick 

















THE NEWEST THINGS IN 


PNEUMATIC 
INTERCHANGE 
LAMSON CONSOLIDATED S. S. COMPANY 








General Offices, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORTHEAST CORNER MAIN RESTAURANT, ST. REGIS HOTEL, : 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects. NEW YORK CITY. 




















Mosaic Workers 


Roman and Venetian GA, Rich or Plain 


Mosaic for Floors, Cay 


Walls, Mantels, Etc. Designs 





Importers and Workers of 


Marble, Onyx and Granite 











Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, Bet. 35th and 36th Sts. 
Steam Mill ana Works: 425-433 Eleventh Ave. 
New York 
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APPELLATE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 
Main Hall, Looking Toward Elevator. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Marble and Mosaic Workers i 


() 
The Marble Work in the new Appellate Division of the Q 
Supreme Court, illustrated above, was executed by this firm. 


ss 
LS, 





ape ra aa epee ee SEER 


om) 


a, 


\owS 


The Marble and Mosaic Work in this building is considered DX 


sQ by experts among architects and connoisseurs to be one of the rf 

TQ best examples of artistic marble working in this country. ro 
NN MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF iN 
60 136th St. and East River New York City fQ 
PQ DY 
a A 
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POLYGON CONDUCTOR PIPES) 


And Elbows to Match are Particularly 
Desirable on Residences 





- 
) 













The For Sale by all Dealers 


Design of 


POLYGON 
enhances the beauty of dil spall 
buildings. They are more durable, — 
too, therefore the most economical to use. 
Made of Galv. tron, any desired gauge, or copper. 


, Seca ROLLING MILL CO., - Cincinnati, 0. 

















i ee A eee” 
351 
(Direct Current Dynamos and Motors) 
S worthy of a place in every 
specification where there is re- 
quired 
en SIMPLICITY 
The more a man knows QUALITY 
. : SUPERIORITY 
ab s ; ‘r his be- 
a out roofs, the better his be RELIABILITY 
liet in tin roots, and the more and ability to operate in isolated 
. plants. 
he knows about tin, the better eieebteeiamademeais ~ <> aut aiaaaeaiesl 
his belief in “Taylor Old NORTHERN ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
Style.” It 1S all a matter i icon MADISON, WIS., U, S. A. 

















of education. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


k stablished I18S10o 


Philadelphia 











We do not use Bessemer Steelin the mi ammtee i tn 

any of our brands of Tin Plate, not « 

brands. rhe Black Plate used in the ‘Tayk or Old 

Style ’ Brand is a special quality to insure absolute 

durability and has a soft, absorbent surface for that 
oT - 
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>. 


( 
“LEHIGH” (enn? 


Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 


a 





Manufactured by 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pied 4,000,000 Barrels Yearly ALLENTOWN, PENNA. « 
_— 
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For 
Architectural 
] en 
Air Valves 
NORWALL Myf ( IPANY 135 Jackson buildi (hicayo 54 
Architectural Faience 
RKookwoop Porrery ¢ Cincinnati, O 15 
N \ K ) Ma 1 Avenue 
Architectural Stucco Relief 
Cuas, Emo? 2823 Albany St., B ton, Ma 8 
A. P. Lomi p& ¢ 19-1OL Brist St., KBoston, Ma 
DECORATORS’ SUP! Co 1506 Filth Ave., New Yorl 14 
Architectural Wood Work 
GLASER, Ronrer & | First Ave. and gist St., New York 
HARTMANN Bi Mra. ¢ Mt. Vernon, N. \ 14 
New \ Of tic 1123 by lway 
Tue Taparp INN Suops AND Stub! 1609 Chestnut St., Phil 4 3 
Artists’ Materials 
KF. W. Devoe & C. T. RAyNoLps ¢ Fulton St. Cor. William, New Yor 60 
Automatic Door Opener 
A, E. JENNINGS. 139 Griswold St., Detroit... 73 
Automatic Ejector System 
Vi I 4 216 West 23d St., New York bs 
Automobiles (Electric Charging Apparatus 
N N ELectTt aL Mea. Cc Madison, Wi 28 
Ball Bearing Door Hanger 
McCasBe Hanat Mra. Co 532 West 22d St., Ne Yor 72 
Bath Room Fixtures 
THE Peck Bros. Company New Haven, Conn 69 
27 We g2d St., Ne \ 
THE STANDARD SANITARY MFG. ( Pittsburg, Pa. 69 
L. WoLrr Mra. Co. Chicago S4 
Boilers 
AMERICAN RADIATOR ( Chicago 51 
CoLumeiaA HEATING ( Florence Steam Boilers, Chicag 53 
. Bitcuines & Co. 233 Mercer St., New York 2! 
j Lorp & BuRNHAM ¢ General Office & Works, Irvington-on-Hudson 31 
New York Office: 1133 Broadway. 
THATCHER FuRNACE Co 240 Water St., New Yor 52 
UniTED STaTes HEATER Co Home Office and Works, Detroit, Mich 55 
+ 54 Dearborn St., Chicago; 129 Worth St., New York 
WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE Co., Design, Construction and Equipment, Electric Light 
and Power Stations PE WO Gs. a cn es Cee wed 75 


Brass and Bronze Workers 
THE Art METAL CONSTRUCTION ( Jamestown, N. \ 


BUREAU Bros. 2st St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 6 
FLour City ORNAMENTAL IRON Works. Minneapolis, Winn 5 
Joun L. Gaumer Co 19th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 5 
FRANK H. Grat Seventh Ave. and 28th St., New York. 6 


Hecia Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work... 4th cover 
| North rith and Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
W. H. Jackson Co 29 East 17th St., New York 6 











Brass and Bronze Workers 


RicHEY, BROWNE & 


Flushing and Metropolitan Ave 


THE STANDARD ( 
KosTAND Mra. Co, 
UNION EQUIPMENT A 


KREISCHER Brick M 
SAYRE & FISHER ( 


TIFFANY ENAMELED 
Brick Stains 


ARKER, PRESTON & 


THE 


Dona 


( 


ARCHITI 


<CTURAL 


(‘ontinued, 


bv, Architectural Castand Wr 


Bronze Statuary and Founders 


BUREAU Bros. 
WINSLOW Bros. ( 


Builders 
C. F. Bonp 
TiDEWATER BUILDIN 
THOMPSON-STARRETI 
D. C. WEEks & Son 
Burlaps 


RicHTER Mra. Co, 


Builders’ Materials 
AMERICAN ENAMEL} 


THE KREISCHER Br! 
O. D. PERSON Oft 
SAYRE & FISHER C 


TIFFANY ENAMELED 


Cabinet Work 


GLASER, ROHRER &« ( 


ice, 


MPANY 


- Co 
Co 


Maspeth, Borou 


} Franklin Ave., 
3 


20 East 21st St., New York; 43 E 


Dp Bri 


zk & Ing €C 


K Mra. C 


160 Fifth Ave 


Fine Face Brick 
N. & G. Taytor Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


BRICK 


Co 


Caps for Columns and Pilasters 


W. T. Crook. 


DECORATORS’ SUPPLY 


( 


HARTMANN Bros. Mea. ( 


A. P. Lomparp Co 


Carpets 
W. & J. SLOAN} 


Cedars, furnished and planted 


WapLey & SMYTH 
Church Decorations 
ARRY I LDREDGE (at 
WALTER JANES « ( 
Cement 
ATLAS Por 


LAND cx 





LAWRENCE PORTLAND 


LEHIGH PORTLAND .( 


MENT ( 


-EMEN 


Non-STAINING CEMENT C 


NORTHAMPTON PorTI 


UNION AKRON CEMEN 


AND ( 


F<. 


Main Office, 141 Erie S 


Cold Storage 


McCray REFRIGERATOI 


Columns (Lock Joint 
W. T. Crook 


HarkTMANN Bros. Mr 


Exterior Use 


DoaneE & Jones Lut 


7 


i 


CEMENT Co., Dr 


( 
MEN ( 


NI 


Akron Star 


R Co ee 
FG. Co Koll’s 
ER Co 


1 Madison Avenue 





o., Fine Enameled 


RECORD. 


Penatfl N. 


fast Randoly 


Brick and 
New York 


119 East 23d St., New York. 


; Yard, 137th St. & Madison Ay 
-w York. 


207 Broadway, Ne 


1123 Broadwa N 
Momence, II] 


ew Yor 


1133 Broadway, New Yor! 


.156 Fifth Ave., Ne 


215 South Clinton St.. Chic 


.Mt. Vernon, N. \ 


New York Office: 1 


99-101 Bristol St., 


20 Broad St., New 


gon Portland Ceme 


.- Allentown, Pa...... 
.156 Sixth Ave., Nev 
.20 Broadway, New 
Works at Stockholm, 
- Brand Cement. 


yh St, Ch 
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Kendallville, Ind 


Pat Lock Joint ¢ 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


New York Office: 1123 Broadway 
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Buftalo, N. Y.; Elmer E. Stanton, 150 Nassat 


....1133 Broadway, New York. 
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Designed and erected for Cornelius N. Bliss, Seabright, N. J. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


New York Office: 1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street 
General Office 4 Works: Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


©“Manv a conservatory destroys, by its ugliness, the ar- 
tistic va ues of your home picture. 


© As Horticultural Architects we always subordinate 
our designs to blend in witn the plan of the architect 
for the general buildings, keeping in view, however, 
healthy conditions for the best growth of the plants. 


Greenhouses, Rosehouses 
Conservatories, Etc. 


{ Plants are like children. They require light, room and 
air, as well as warmth and food. 


€ In greenhouses built by us they have the light, the 
room, the a'r and the warmth in proper proportion. We 
are not responsible for their food. 

We Manufacture 


**BURNHAM” BOILERS for Heating 
Dwellings, Stores, Greenhouses, Etc. 


© Write to-day to our New York Office for Construction 
Catalogue of “‘upto-date’ Greenhouses, also Green- 
nouse Heating and Ventilating Cata:ogue. 
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If you want the best Cement use only 


Northampton 
Br and Our record speaks 


for itself 
(EXTRACT ) 


Testing Laboratory — Department of Public Works— Bureau of Surveys 
City of Philadeiphia, Pa. 
W. PURVIS TAYLOR, Engineer in Charge 
AVERAGE RESULTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT TESTS MADE DURING 1902 














GEO. 8. WEBSTER, Chief Engineer 



























































5 Ultimate Tensile Strength in Pounds per Square Inch. 
Fineness - — - 
Brand Neat 1 to 3 Standard Quartz Sand 

Ne. | Nel) @ |.F igs lus | 3 | 4 8s | 2 3 | 
100 | 200 Day | Days} Days) Mos.| Mos.| Mos.| Days| Days) Mos. Mos.) Mos. 
irs “daca 90.8 | 74.6 || 337] 857] 929] 775] 805 ae 236 | 806] 285! 820] .... 
RRs 92.2 | 77.8/| 408] 650] 689] 705] 675] 763] 186] 265] 858) 351] 398 
SER eee © 92.4] 75.2|| 888] 5689] 725] 768] ....] ....] 203] 335] 35 aa 
*Giant 91.6 | 76.6/| 313 | 666] 739 | 710] 683] 716] 233] 3817] 3: 391 
: 405 | 767] 781] 590] 610] 720] 216] 275] 225] 290] 207 
O. 810] 688] 783] 793] 837] 826] 204] 813] 370] 372] 373 
: 375 | 669 | 807 | 75L | 790 | 795 | 235 | 352/371 390) 386 
96.2 »8)|| 816] 622] 751] 621 inch ean Et IE GE Me aocek cease 
“8 93.1 3.1]| 222] 632] 731] 729] 628] 550] 204] 289] 283] 8337] 331 
Star......... 90.8 | 73.3 || 446 | 745| 744] 734] 676 85 | 210] 289] 810) 800] 298 
a se 90.5 | 75.1 || 811] 778| 764] 637] 602] 820] 264] 8327] 825] 318] 378 
WWAGONONN conc c ccc: 60. | 70.5|| 444] 660] 731] 748] 712] 753] 201] 804] 343] 848| 353 


*Average 


of accepted Cement. 





NORTHAMPTON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Works at StocKertown, Pa. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Combined Water Heaters and Garbage Crematories 


S. Witks Mra. Co 
Compo 
CHas. EMMEI 


Conerctc Engineers and Builders 
WiIGHT-LEASTON- TOWNSEND ¢ 
Conductor Pipes 
\M \ : MILL ¢ 
Contracting Electrical Engineering 
E-] En INSTALLATION ( 


Cooking Ranges 
Dura | ce M 
Cordage 
SAM 


SON ( AG \\ 
Decorators 
Bi cs H 1 \ . Inter 
tO dO] 1 |) 
eee gt See 
l | RD INNS SAND S 


Door Hangers 

McC ABE HANG Mi ‘ 
Drawing Inks 

CHARLES M. H1GaGin 

| DERICK Post ¢ 


Dumb Waiters 

SEDGWICK MACHINE \W KS 

JAMES MURTAUGH 
Dynamos 

N 1ERN Et Mi 
Electrical Equipment 

( sE-HINDs ( 


N | Mra. Co 
PHOMPSON-STARRETT Co 
WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE Co., Desigi 
and Power Stations 
Electric Lighting Equipment 
NORTHERN EvectricaL Mra. ¢ 
Enameled Brick 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & TILE ¢ 
PirFFANY EN 1} ED Brick ( 
Engines 
WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE Co Design 
and Power Stations, 


Philadelphia, Bost 


Engineers and Contractors 
AMERICAN BripGe COMPAN) 


] 1} N-STA ( 
Felt 

] W. B ke Sos 
Fencing 

THe WIL! BAYLEY Co 

D. P. Van GorDON 
Fireplace Fixtures 

ALFRED BooteE Co 


W. H. Jackson Co, 


Rostanp Mee. Co. 


3500 Shields Ave., Chicago 


283 Alba St., Bost Ma 
2 W $5! N vy YO 
vt 
13 Ea ? New Yor 
Il Su t a B NI 
$3 45 W Ne \ 
P XI 
‘ : ‘i 
Dex itors and Mar ¢ ur 
637 | pect St., Cleve () 
143-145 \W ish Ave., Cl 
1009 Chestnut St., Philace | 
e22 \W »2 > New \Y 
Main Ofhce 271 Nit ; | N 
( Ix id tes New \ 
S { re St., Cl 


10 Libert St., New \¥ 


202-204 East 42d $S N 
\l \ 
N Y I Bm, 4 ( 
bk rancis« Main © i N 
3 I i ZOtN Ot., N \ 
13S er St., I Ml 
551 Pearl St., New \¥ 
il Engineers, | | er, Kx i 
1804-12 Fisher | ( 
Madison, W 
51 Wall St., New York 
Construction and } t ] I 
Ne \ \ 
Ma \\ 
I Ma I \ New Y Tr 
Momence, | 
Construct ind | lipment, l:lectric I ! 


100 broadw iv, Ne WW \ Th 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, | 


Monadnock Block, Chicag 


SI Wall St ‘ New York 

cA iv | I ist W lp Ma ‘ \\ t Ing 
1). ¢ 120 Libe St., New Yorl 

1 1 

Springheid, O 

95 Essex St., Orange, N. | 


124-126 We 33d St.. New York. 


») East 17th St., New York 
aacol 


LAl 
Foundry and Shops, 229-239 West 28th St. 
137 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE. TABARD INN.SHOPS 
& STUDIOS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE. QUAKER SHOPS 








@aaxdh> 








WorRKERS BY HANDIN WOOD, LEATHER 
AND METAL FOR FURNITURE AND IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION 

Room Treatment From Original Designs 


Architects’ Correspondence Invited 
Suggestions, Mustrations &Information upon Request 


1609 CHESTNUTST, PHILADELPHIA-PA. 
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p 
Filters 
l 11S- MANNIN 1 . 1 tle Bu ng, Philadelphia, Pa ef 
Fireproofing 
‘ VW ( ( ( ‘ . | ( ( M 2 
N \ Othe 23 | | ( moO N 
I ( N hoebli Syste I bl 6 
| Buil , New ¥ 
l I \ ( E1 i ( > 
603 We 15 New \ 
Vireproof Doors and Shutters 
IXINNI Mra. (¢ ( imbus, O 12 
Vireproof Windows 
\M aN Lux! | MC ( 
N \ 160 | \ | M 
I y C. Kn ( 273 South Canal St., ¢ 24 
James A. MILLER ¢ 130 South Cin St., Chica 64 
Vireproof Wood 
AMERICAN W » FIR} \OFING 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor 70 
LIREPI FINE Mra. C« SS Beaver St., New Yor 70 
Floor and Wood-Work Polish 
BuTcHER POoLisn Co 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Ma 
Florists and Landscape Gardeners 
WaDLEY & SMYTHI 491 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
Furnaces and Ranges 
COLUMBIA HEATING C¢ Chicago, Il. 53 
THE THATCHER FURNACE Co., Furnaces, Kanges, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. c2 
240 Water St., New York 
Furniture 
THE Brooks HousEHoL_p Art Co, 636 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. ; II 
THE TaBarp INN SHOPS AND Stupios. .1609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 33 
W. & J. SLOAN! Broadway and 19th St, New York.. 2d Cover 
CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co. = 14 West 45th St., New York......... 12 
Garbage Crematories 
MuniciPaAL ENGINEERING C 1123 Broadway, New York S4 
S. Witks Mra. Co. 3500 Shields Ave., Chicago. 52 
Garden Furniture 
Fuse Eexins Srupios............ 4 West 15th St., New York... ‘ ; 10 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Brack & Boyp Mere. Co. ..23 East 22d St., New York 7 
Joun L. GaumErR Co 19th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 5 
Horn & BRANNEN. 427 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 7 
Gates 
WILLIAM Bay.ey Co Spas Springfield, O 25 
Glass Mosaics 
GIANNINI & HILGART...... sigs Os nee Awe. INOW BOS. on idk dedi wicca 9 
211 Madison St., Chicago 
WALTER JANES & Co ..123 East 23d St., New York. ze 
Graphite Paint 
DrtTROIT GRAPHITE MrFc. Co New York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Detroit 66 
Greenhouses 
HitcHincs & Co ve 233 Mercer St., New York 21 
Lorp & BURNHAM Co New York Office, 1133 Broadway 31 
General Office and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson 
Hardware 
Kusse_t & Erwin lds |< eocaatel & 26 West 26th St....... Frontispiece 
Hardwood Floors 
Doang & JONES LumBER Co.......... eM CRORE igs east ramets os aha acasiva, of ste ocd me 14 
HEATON & Woop 1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
PHELPs Bros. Co Wellington, O . 3 
Hose (Fire) 
EureEKA Fire Hose Co., Fire and Water Hose for Builders and Contractors........ 76 
13 Barclay St., New York 
Hot-Bed Sash 
HITcHINGs & Co aay Mercer St, Mew YOR. . .:.0ccciedeces cus 21 
Lorp & BurnHaM Co.......... ..New York Office, 1133 Broadway 


General Office and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson 


34 
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Heating Apparatus 
HUMPHREY ¢ 


KEI y H NG 1 War Air Generator. 
Main © 5 a. 
New ¥ 2) 156 | \ 
I ( New \Y ( ( 1132 ] 
Of \\ t Ih i 


Hot Blast Apparatus 
AN . X ] N N 4 Meee eee IcCag 


Inlay 
( 


rEO, H. Jones, Inlay for all purposes it od, metal, pearl, ivor hell 
407 See Ave., New ¥ 
Interior Finish 
GLASER, IK X | Seaphiate Ist Ave. and 4Ist St., New York 
Iron and Metal Workers 
\ Metat Con wn Co, .....jJamestown, N. Y. RTT OY ae RS eo 
| BRN oro eg ake Wa eine ae aie 2ist St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, |} 
COOPER-WIGAND-COOKE COMPANY Structural and Ornamental Iron Work 


Buildings.... : as ..-1§2-154 West 34th St., New York 
FLour City ORNAMENTAL IRON WorKs.Minneapolis, Minn care Bi et bl Se aie 
JouN L. GaumMeErR Co Meee ...19th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tue W iM BayLey ¢ ; springtield, ©, 





hand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ti7th St., Union Sq., New York : 
astand Wrought lron, Brass and Bronze 








THE STANDARD (¢ {PAN | re 
U. S. Founpry anp SaLes Co.........South Norwalk, Conn............... 
JNo. Witxiiams, American Art in Bronze and Iron.................... 

556 West 27th > Ne Yor 


Winstow Bros. COMPANY .Chicago . 2 ee 


Kitchen Outfitters 
DuPARQUET, Huor & MoneEvusE Co.....43-45 Wooster St., New York 


Lanterns 

THE JARVIE SHOP.......... evencs see weet Congress St, Chicage. ...<.ccisde 
Laundry Machinery 

CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER WorKS 136-138 West 24th St., New York........... 

340-348 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NORTHERN ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING Co., Electric Motors for Operating Laun 
dry Machinery........ 5g ON a Rea a 

Leather Decorators 

CHartes K. Yanpett & Co.........34 Weat agth St., New York. .........0cc000 
Lighting Fixtures 

Se sda. gril eiera toe ae ek as Peart St, New VOR. oc csccces «oewasces 

PEORW & TORANMEN. . - ooo ksk.a ved cccsers 427 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Lighting and Power Plants 

NORTHERN ELEcTRICAL Mra. Co..... Madison, Wis 
Mantels 

ALFRED BooTte Co............ 124-126 West 33d St., New York 


Tuer Brooks HovusrHotp Art Co... .636 Prospect St., Cleveland, O.... 


W. Bi. Tecwson Coy... sos cc ecw 29 Bast 27th St... New York. .....<6<ses<eees 
Foundry and Shops, 229-239 West 28th St. 
Cuas. F. Lorenzen & Co., Inc ..226 N. Ashland Ave., Ch.cago........... 


Marble 
BaTTERSON & EISELE, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc...........c.eceeeee 
431 Eleventh Ave , New York 
JOHN H. Suipway & Brotuer......... 136th St. and East River, New York 
Marble (Artificial 
MycENIAN MARBLE Co., High-Grade Artificial Marble.................... 
524 and 526 West 34th St., New York 
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Marqueterie Work 

Gt H. Jone: Bates wrens ...407 Second Ave., New \ 
Memorial Windows 

Harry ELDREDGE GOODHUE.... 25 (hurch Sq., ¢ by , M 
Metal Ceilings 

New York Mera EILING ¢ 537-541 West 24th St., New Yor 71 

NORTHROP, COBURN & DopGE Co 40 Cher st, New Yor 64 
Metal Lath 

Truss Meta Latu Co, ee .15 Whitehall St.. New \ 72 
Metal Roofing 

AMERICAN ReLLING MILL ¢ incinnati, ) 28 
Modeling 

A. ». Lompa Y Oo uae 99o-1OL Bristol St., Boston. M 
Mosaic Wood Floors 

PHELPS Bros. & Co.... Wellington, © 12 

Woop Mosal FLOORING Co kkochester, N. \ 
Mosaic Workers 

BATTERSON & EISELE, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels. et 

431 Eleventh Ave , New York 

A ae ie $39 Land Title Building, Philadel 
Motors, Electric 

KOHLER Bros., Contracting Electrical Engineers, Power, | hting, Kailwa 


N THERN ELECTRICAL MEG. Co Madison, W 
Mural Painting 
WALTER JANES & COMPANY 123 East 23d St., New \ 
Musical Instruments 
THe AEOLIAN Co 3602 Fifth Ave., New Yor 19 
STEINWAY & SONS. 107-109 East 14th S New \ 


Ornamental Ironwork 


an wVru 


THe WittiamM Baytey Co. at .opringtield, ¢ 2 
C. Connie MiG. CO. .ccicceess Milwaukee, W 

FLOUR CiTy ORNAMENTAL LROyN \VOrKs. Minneapolis, Mint ; a Jes 

SCHUBERT IRON WORKS.......... 1237 DelWKalb Ave., brooklyn, N. \ 2 
THE STANDARD COMPANY...... .. West 15th and Laflin Sts., ¢ 

{ S. Founpry & SALEs ( th Norwa ( 


. eee .soutn OT IK, n ri 
WINSLOW Bros. Co., Chicago. . New York Ofhce. 160 Fift Ave 
Paints 

PHEe BrRIpGEPORT Woop FINISHING 


DrtTROIT GRAPHITE MFG. Co 
IK. W. Devor & C. T. Raynops ( Fulton St., cor. William, New York.... 6 


Panelboards and Switchboards for light and power). 
€ ROUS Hinps Co,. .New York, B ton, Cincinnati, Chi Sar 


Papier Mache 

Cuas. EMMEL. : . : 383 Albany St., Boston, M 
Parquet Flooring 

Heaton & Woop........ 1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 1 

Woop Mosaic Fi nine Co..... Kochester, N. \ 
Pianos 

STEINWAY & Sons, Specially Designed Pianos. 107 wast 14th St., N 
Pipe Organs 

THE AEOLIAN Co... whack ane ea Meets 362 Tift \ve., New ¥ 
Plasterers 

Mm. ins DRBRRT.«. Lo ea tenter arate a §08 West 24th St., New York. 18 


Plumbing Fixtures 


BeNneEpict & BURNHAM Mec. C« Benedict-Nickel"’ Seamless Tubit 74 
Waterbu i nn. 29} I 11W N v } ; 

THE Peck Bros. COMPANY.... ... New Haven, Conn STS See ee ; 6 
27 West 4215 et, New \ 

STANDARD SANITARY Merc. Co........ Pittsburg, Pa....... Soecrs ‘ 6 

me ReeT. & PONT BPG. Co. ccc icccwsce 143-45 Fulton St., Chi ‘ j 2 


I. WoL_rFr MANUFACTURING ( ( 





/ ; No, 1 Broadway 











Pneumatic Interchange 
| N CON DATI > Ss 


Polish (Floor 


| I ! | Ht “ha 
Polishing Machinery (Electrical 
N 1ERN ELEC Mi 
Portable Shower Bath 
S ET & KENT MEa. ¢ 
Porcelain Enameled Baths 
STAN SAN y Mra. ¢ 
I \\ Nl 
Porcelain Enamel Paint 
IKXIN | 
Prisms 
\M n J FI I 1 ¢ 
Radiators 
Ani N 3 ( 
Un . ' HrA ( 
WARREN, \W & ¢ 
Reflectors 
1. P. Frin 
Refrigerators 
Met ay Ket Co 


Reinforced Concrete Constr 


WiIGHT-EASTON- TOWNSEND ( 


Roofing Slate 
EK. J. JOHNSON 
Roofing Tiles 


LOORING KE ¢ 


O. D. PErRson (yf 


Roofing Tin 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN 
N. & G. Taybor ( 


Rugs 

W. & J. SLOAN} 
Rustic Builder 

D. P. Van G 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


\ K SA l K ( 


x1 
VEASON S 


Safety Tread 
UNI 


Sand Brick 


H. HUENNEKEs ( 


Sanitary Plumbing Appliances 


He Peck Bros. Company 


STANDARD SANITARY Mea. C¢ 


Sash Locks 
THE W. & E. T. Fitcn Co. 
Sash Operating Device 
Hitcuincs & Co......... 
Lorp & BurRNHAM Co,,.. 


’ 


Sewer Lift 


uction 


‘* The Perfect Window Fastener, ' 


.. New Haven, Conn 


.. Pittsburg, Pa 
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iN 


| , Ma 

350 \ i ( Ave ] M 
VI \ 

$3-45 ! ‘ 

| i 

( 

1142-1146 N. |] 5 PI 
} 348 Wabash A ( ( 
N York: 129 W hs 

( ca 42 Ll rms 
Ca N. | 





I Ave.; Ya 37th S 
| k Building, Pittsburg, | 
Battery Park Building, New \ 
Ott Chestnut and 3d St I 
New York Oftice, 1123 ] idw 
| iv and r9th St., Ne \ 


yo Water St., Boston.... 
1020 Park Kow Building, New 
45 lsroadway, New York.. 


.. 114-118 Liberty St., New York 


27 West 42d St., New York 


-233 Mercer St,, New York 


..New York Office 1133 sroadw 


Gen'l Offices & Works, Irvingt 


DER TGCS COMPANY 6 oo occ oc cccccece 216 West 23d St., New York 


Sewer Trap 
i a 


Sewage Purification 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING Co 


a eee Cleveland, O 


le } | 1 
\la yn Ave 
phia, Pa 
k 2d « 

\ TK 


New Haven, Conn. . 


on-on-Hudson 


J 


69 


60 


54 














Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Harry C. KNISELY ( 

JAs A Mi ER & 13 
Skylights and Sidew alk Lights 

AMERICAN LUxXFI Prism ¢ 

Jas. A. Miter & B 


Shingle Stains 
PARKER PRESTON & ( 
Slate Blackboards 
E. J. JOHNSON 


Snow Guard 


Fotsom Snow Guarp Co., Roof Snow Guards, 


Stable Sanitation 
S. F. Linpstam 
Staff 


Cuas. EMME! 


Stained and Leaded Glass 
THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG Co 
GEORGE HARpyY PAYNE..... 


WALTER JANES & Co.... 


Stair Treads (Safety 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD ¢ 


Steam and Hot Water wien 
Hi IINGS & CO, 
Lorp & BURNHAM (¢ 


Steel Concrete Construction 
Truss METAL Latu ( ‘ 
WIGHT-EASTON- 1 OWNSEND ( 


Steel ee Doors and Sitters 


Ki EAR Mea, ¢ 


Steel Secon Tanks 
S. Wirtks Mra. Co 


Stone 
MEDINA OvUARRY ( Dealers in Me 
Plat eeceeeeee 
J In IX. Sy Sy ( ( 
Structural Steel 
AMERICAN BRIDGE Co...... 
THOMPSON-STARRETT ( 


Summer Houses 
D. P. Van GORDON......... 


Tablets (Brass and Bronze 


Wes Bae BABOTT . oie esiics 
Temperature Regulation 
Pure | WERS KEGI ATOR 4 


Terra Cotta 


NORTHWES nN J \ . 
Theatre Lighting 
i. a fOr Se eS en eee eee 
Tile 
\ IN i 
ALI » | RM a iiaiccle agra ahatar uray 
DS MN OE IE 5 on ms ncm: oo; 6414 atk hore cats 
W. H. | ‘a REE TAS 
TIFFANY EN | ( 
Tube Transit 
[LAM N Conse yA k » Sy Qy 


rvin 


54 Caine a. * 


Minneapoli 


(bee: 
rth Ave 
rk. 

New \ 


sroadway. 


| Hot Water 


Detroit, 
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P; 
Typewriting 
Miss UNDERWo«t . | \ |. Se att, Ss 49 
Vacuum Steam. Heating 
M a: ey, Ol eee ee ( i BERS asda aharsicvace aiemran areca eaater ane tchs eee or 
Valves 
NORWALL Mc. Co. ...0:40 0: 138 Jackson Build Chicago... <<. 54 
Jault Lights | Safety 
Ami \N MASON SAFETY AD ( 40 Water S 13< he EMMONS sive we wareeiece 70 
1020 b Ko Bui ny Ne v Yor} 
Varnish Manufacturers 
I’. W. DEVoE & ¢ lr. Rayn s | Fulton S r. W um, New York:...<.<. 66 
Vault Doors 
YORK SAFI & J K 4 Yor} SS Pen eee ee eS ee RE re ea O60 
Vault Lights 
AMERICAN LuXFER PRISM ) 346-348 Wahba Ave., Chica 63 
Ventilators 
AMERICAN R ING Mi ( Cin MR EONS cna, aire odes outa 8 
Wall Hangings 
ae ae ee Oe 7th Ave. and 29th St., New York... S 
THe LEATHE! EK ( 142 West 23d St., New Yorl 12 
CHarLes R. Yan 14 West 45th St., New ¥ 12 
Kt Mi ( $3 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. ] 12 
23 Fast 21 St., New York 
43 East Randolph St., Chicago 
STANDALI Tat ) ip 320 Broadway, New York I2 
Wall Papers 
a MC A, eS y Aciacatotens e+e 3 East r7th St., New Yori 13 
W. H. S. |] I rene ind Japanese Wall Hangings.............. II 
26 | t 22d St., New York 
I ( rz i 1 » PAO BORE. oics Sc ewes Io 
Water Heaters 
Co MI , HEATIN ( Flore > Water Heate UN ina no cate renin Stanek aaa wea 53 
THE Humpnrey ¢ 538 kK St, Kalama 2. ree 52 
7 THATCHER | ‘ 240 W r St... De NG kas eee ata uns ea 52 
| STA H ( : Factor Home Office, Detr a 55 
42 | rborn St., ¢ ca 129 Worth St., New York 
5S. W Mt ( 3500 S} Ave ree 52 
Water Towers 
W. E. ¢ WELL ( Cald Ked ( f lank ( ell Steel 7 S 19 
I\ 
Water Storage Systems 
\ 1 W ~o RAGI yw ¢ ( , | : ‘ Inst ’ 7 
13-21 | | . \ 
Waterproof Felt 
EW. B KS ( East W le, M \ 72 
I I erty St., New \ 
Waterproof Paints 
Ly CaRA Mrce. C New \ ] | ( 0 
Waterproof Wall Covering 
I g 
STANI Ou 5 ee 320 Br PRON MOT o's oon Seen 12 
Wax Finish | For Interior Woodwork 
13 | ee err ce Bi 350 At Ave M 
Weather Strips 
! ‘ON Mt \\ 112-114 We gy2d_ St., New 
Welded Fabric 
( NTON W 4 cag Ss lra ( ( NI 2 
New \ k Otte 2 | i 15 
Windows (Luxfer Prisms 
AMRICAN L 160 | ave., New York. ....0..sc0000- 13 
Windows (Memorial 
H Kt 3 25 irch S Ca e, M 15 
Wire Glass Windows 
Hi IKNI 273 South ¢ 1s Chicag 24 
las. A. M 131 South ¢ 5t., Chica 04 
Wire Lath 
CLINTON WIRE ( "-E lso Elect illy Wel { el rcir Con 
crete ( New York Office 23 Fa l 150 Na hoa 2 
13 ton C] i . 1 ( nton i 
4] 
Contractors 5 ’ ’ 
é >i f t \ ' : AN ) V \ ate, Deontwas 























Cl UJ CU 
P 

Wood Fireproofing 

\MI iN W LF IREPI FING ( 156 Tift \ . New + 7 

FIR} WINE PerG CG creak es $8 Beaver 5 New 7 
Wiring (Electric) and Electrical Construction 

E-J Ext INSTAL a BL > Seger Int Su I , Bo . Ma 74 

13 Ea 20th St., Ne Sor] 
Ix I l Ss \ tract lec al | nyeines Pyreyrr rr 75 
1804-12 Fisher Bu Chic 

N 1ERN Et AL Myr ( Madi \\ »s 
Wood Carving 

A. P. LomBarp & ( ._Boston, M 
Wood Fiiler 

Duk BripGet WW » FIN New Milfor ( n.: 551 St., New \ ( 
Woodworking 

GLASER, Konrt i. Fi Ave ind 41 tot New Y 
Zinc White 

NEw JERSEY ZINC ( 71 Broadwa New \ O7 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY 7 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL “~ NOW READY “%& 
offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of THE FOURTEENTH EDITION O} 


8.8. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Archi 
tecture. Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology »Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for mevical schools), Science 
for Teach: rs, and a course in General Science Students 
are admitted to regular standing by examination and t y 
transfer from other Schoolsor Colleges. Approved Special 
Students may be admitted without examination. The 
Catalogue will be sent on application to the Secretary , 
J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. Mass. 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. 








EXCELLENT POSITION 


A GOOD ARCHITECTURAL 








DRAUGHTSMAN 
CAN SECURE A PERMANENT POSITION AT 
A GOOD SALARY. GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND DETAIL 


NECESSARY. STATE AGE AND EXPER. 
ENCE. 
Address, 
Bb. O., care of Architectural Record 




















REAL ESTATE 


AND MORTGAGES 
OTIS & BARNES | BROOKLYN 


16 Court Street NEW YORK 











TYPEWRITING 


Accuracy Experience Promptness 


Miss Underwood 


31 Union Square 





Stenography :: Mimeographing 
Specifications, Etc. 





Tel., 135 Gramercy 
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Widder’s Architects’ and 
Builders’ Vocket=book 


liimo, xix + 1656 pages 
Morveco, $5.00 





Twentieth Thousand. 
1000 fizures, 
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The subject of reinforced concrete is fully consid 
ered and f srmulas given for strength, etc 





JOHN WILEY &@€ SONS 
$3 and 45 East Nineteenth St., New York City 


Valet etl ott Not Not Not Nant 


: 


: 








EVERY ARCHITECT 


should possess a collection of Architectural Photo- 
graphs. Begin with the Great French National 
Monuments. Three thousand subjects, 10x14 
inches, 60 cents each, or 5U cents each by the dozen. 
A small order from time to time is suggested. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
Inited States Agents 14-16 Vesey St., New York 
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Fox, Duffield & Co.’s New Books 








The Canterbury Tales 

Translated into prose by PERCY MACK- 
AYE Pictures in color by WALTER 
APPLETON CLARK. A beautiful and 
standard gift book. $2.50; postage 17 
cents 


The Star of Bethlehem 


edited by PROF. C. M. 
Ben Greet’s players. Uni- 
Everyman,” $1.00. 


Pictures by George Frederick 
Watts 


A nativity play, 
GAYLEY for 
form with * 


Reproductions of Watt’s most famous 
paintings, with extracts in verse and 
prose. A splendid holiday volume. $5.00. 


Herbert Spencer 


3y JOSIAH ROYCE. A last 
Spencer, with reminiscences by 
COLLIER, his amanuensis and 
$1.25, net; postage, 10 cents. 


word on 
JAMES 
assistant. 


Misrepresentative Men 
By HARRY GRAHAM (“Col. D. Stream- 
er’). Illustrated by F. STROTHMANN. 
Pleasant verses on celebrities from Adam 
to President Roosevelt. $1.00. 


Mixed Beasts 


Verses and drawings by 
Entertaining 


KENYON COX. 
“Un”-natural hisiory. $1.00. 


The Happy Heart Family 


Text and verses by VIRGINIA GERSON. 
A happy-go-lucky tale fcr children. $1.00 
net; postage, 10 cents. 


The Fusser’s Book 


Babes in Toyland 


By GLEN MacDONOUGH and ANNA 
ALICE CHAPIN. With full page pictures 
in color by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
A delightful child’s book founded on the 
popular play. $1.50, net; postage, 16 cents. 


The Blue Grass Cook Book 


By MINNIE C. FOX, with an introduction 
by JGHN FOX, Jr., author of ‘The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” etc., ete. 
Over six hundred tried recipes, collected 
from Southern housekeepers. Illustrated. 
$1.50, net; postage, 12 certs. 


Letters from an American 
Farmer 

By J. HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVECOEUR. 
Editec by PROF. W. P. TRENT, of Co- 
lumbia University, with an appendix con- 
taining hitherto unpublished letters from 
Crevecoeur to Benjamin Franklin. $1.50, 
net; postage, 15 cents. 


Crozier’s General Armory 
A Reg 
to Coat 
ZIER, F. 


istry of American Families entitled 
Armor. Edited by W. A. CRO- 
R. S., by arrangement wiih The 


Genealogical Association. Descriptions 
of nearly two thousand coats of arms, 
with the name of the first cf the family 


and 
country 
heraldic terms, 
leather, $4.00, net; 


in America, date of arrival 
settlement, the town or 
he came; a 
etc. Cloth, 
postage, 


place of 
whence 
glossary of 
$3.00, net; 
15 cents. 


Virgin‘a County Records 


By arrangement with The Genealogical 
Society. A transcription and reprint of 
invaluable American documents, contain- 








3y ANNA ARCHBALD and GEORGINA ing abstracts of wills, deeds, marriage 
JONES, with pictures by FLORENCE license bonds, lists of revolutionary pen- 
WYMAN. A manual of advice to ladies’ sioners, etc., etc., with an exhaustive in- 
men. 75 cents. dex. Price per volume, $7.50 
SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


QUARTERLY 


36 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 








THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in Eng'and. 











Nineteenth Century Fortnightly Review. 
and After. ‘*Fullofreadablearticles ”’ Lzviéng Church. 

‘ For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- **Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp ’— 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and Zion's Herald ‘ Thorough discussions of 
regardedas a model in its way.”—Leterary great political and. social questions.”’— The 
World. j ; New Units 
Contemporary Review. Westminster Review. 

‘The names many of its contributors form ** Discusses questions of world-interest ina 
a constellation of eminence "—Review of liberal and instructive manner.’’— Weekly 
Reviews. Witness. 











Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English fam'ly magazine; a br ght, cheerful entertaining Te visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
‘Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’— 7e 
Bookman. 








Quarteriy Review. Edinburgh Review. 


‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion.” The rival of *‘The Quirterly.” ‘*It is re- 
‘ Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles."” — PAé/adelphia turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.”’—Caa- 
Press ada Presbyterian, 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEFNT'Y CENTURY CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each $1 <*o per \ear; any two, $8 50; any three. $12 00; all four $16.00; single copies 
40 cents. EbINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies $125 Bi scKWoub's MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; With one quar- 
terly, $6 So; with two, $io 00 








LEONARD SCOTT ee COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. : : New York 














THE ARCHITECTURAL 


IF you request it 
we will include the 


November and 


December numbers 


free with subscrip- 


tions sent in now, 
thus giving you 
fourteen months for 
the price of a year’s 
subscription, $3.00. 


The Reader 
Magazine 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 


Indianapolis 


co 
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‘GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR” 


Mr. Hector Fuller, to whom we have 
referred on more than one occasion in tate 
past, has begun in The Readcr Maga 
(Bobbs-Merril Compan Indianapolis 
a serie of articles under th tiractive 
ith Gk ng Into Port Arthur.’ Th 
urrangeme is peculiarly felicitous, since 


Mr. Fuller is the onty corrcsponde who 


fortress, and is, therefore, the only on 
competent to discuss it with authori 


and information 


The initial paper Preparing for the 
Journey,”’ appears in the November num 


ber of the magazine, and acts rather as 
an appetizer than as real nourishment 
but it is extremely interesting, neverthe 
less, for it tells in a very crisp, engaging 


way the tory of the war correspondent’s 


orrows and disappointments—with — the 
Japanese, at least—and confirms at all 
points the conclusion, reached by Ameri- 
can readers some months ago, that the 


authorities never intended from the out- 
set to permit the outside werld to obtain 
any news of the very least importan: 
Mr. Fuller's initial contribution, then 
takes us to Cheefoo—‘‘dirty, ill-smelling 
crowded, vermin-infested Cheefoo—from 
the garlic-reeking streets of which it was 
a joy to look seaward across the waters of 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, bl and tranquil 
under the blazing sun, and realize that 


ust eighty miles north with a little west 
J 


ing, lay Port Arthur, the ‘‘goal of hope 
He had spent fruitless weeks in Japan 
befooled by the officials, dogged by spies 


fed with expectations, starved on disap 
pointment, constantly encouraged only to 
be deceived, until ‘‘sick of Japanese lies 
and evasions,”’ he sailed for China, dcter 
mined to see something at whatever risk 
to himself. So, the first instal:ment leavcs 
us in Cheefoo with Mr. Fuller vasting 
about for means of reaching Pert Archer 
He ‘“‘got there,’’ as we all now know, and 
the story of that incident is full of prom- 
ise. The combination of actual expe- 
rience, established integrity, and a bril- 
liant gift of narrative is very rare in 
these days of rumors, roorbacks, and pre 
tentions. We shall look for Mr. Hector 
Fuller's contributions with eager expec 
tation. 

It will be a comfort in our declininz 
years to recall the fact that we had at 
least one or two truthful pictures ‘“‘from 
the front.’’"—Washirgton Post. 
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OOKS for the ARCHITECT 
BUILDER and STUDENT 








1905 Edition of the Architects’ Directory and 
Specilication Index. 








American Renaissance. 


A Review of Domestic Architecture illustrated by 


Containing a list of the Architects, also Land ninety-six half-tone plate By Joy Wheeler 
cape and Naval Architects in the United States Dow, Architect. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
and ({ ada List of Architectural societies; Price, net .. Pee Eee eT ee 
Sp fication Index of Manufacturers of and : 

Dealer in Building Material Hand-somely p ‘ . 

bound in cloth. Price, prepaid a $2.00 Architectural Perspective for Beginners. 


Building Construction and Superintendence. 


By F A. Wright, Architect Containing 11 


large plate and full descriptive letter-press 
By F. E. Kidder, C. E., Ph. D., Architect. Part One large quarto, handsomely bound in cloth 
[—Masons’ Work, tth edition, 421 pages, 250 Price Ean ae eee RR aD wins Terre $3.00 
lMiustra I 


tions. Part Il—Carpente Work, 4th 








editic 44 pag m4 1 itions. It has been 4 , ‘ P 
th ithor eparing these work Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing. 
( I i of be i sha be of ae - “< P P ' ; ae 
pr il value who } et lo w build Suited to the wan of chitectural udents, 
, it 1 espe ‘lly to architect irpenters, builders, and all desirous of acquir- 
drat ne 1 build Each volume in ng a thorough knowledge of architectural draw- 
depende ind they ld separately. The ng and constructior By Wm. B. Tuth A. M., 
vi m re s t d oth Pri Architect. One oblong, Svo. Cloth Price $2.50 
ach $4.00 


Practica! Building Construction. 
By John Parnell Alle: Designed also as a book 
of reference for ed in building. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged ontaining 


persor engag 


Draughtsman’s Manual, or How I Can Learn Arch- 
itecture. 


‘amp. Containing hints to enquirers 


, ht 
and directior n draug manshij New 2 
ver 1,44M ustratioy Clot Price (post- nd . = jraugh ee MBs 
- ‘ +4 vised and enlarged editior One mall volume. 

age 20 cents) et . ; . $3.00 ease “ 
Cloth Price . : oeesee sociale bine ecg carey ee 


The Drainage of Town and Country Houses. 
By G. A. T. Middleton, A. R. I. B. A. A text- 
hoc of 


book for the use architects and other llus- 


VIGNOLA. Second American Edition. 


The five order of Architecture, to which are 





trated by Sv diagrams and x plate howing added the Greek orders, edited and translated by 
} dra ve of a ct y house, a_ terrace, a Arthur Lyman Tuckerman The volume contains 
school and a town residence and the bacterial S4 plate with de<criptive text in English, and 
lisposal works of a country mansion, and the will afford the student a ready refer > to the 
pt tank ter tl ¢ } Dn r r ‘ Ra bs au ¢ é , t 
ey} ta h y n “ 1 a chapter on ewage deta s of the Greek and Roman orders One 
lisposal works ¢ a sma ale One Svo,. cloth quarto volume Clot} Price 5.00 
Price, net : ea seences $2.00 jual i loth PS Scene ttre ares $5.00 


Building Construction and Drawing. 








Bungalows and Country Residences. 





Fifth edition, revised and great enlarget , 
heetvhenk cit Sie: 3a . oli bi Bt ai pen A ries of designs and examples of executed 
} prie il pre bid iil Brigg I t ° t 3 

atructic St ‘ dented tudent i work by R. A. Briggs, Architect, F. R. I. B A, 

e ind , ¥ | tage or Fifth edition, rev d and « d, « ta ng 43 

elementary urs¢ By Cha F. Mitchell S60 photo-lithograp! and ink-p! s, many of 

pp. of text. with nearly 95> illustration Crown which are new this editior rto. Clota 

Svo. Cloth. Price : $1.50 Price : = cae aon tore Vap cate sates Pease Mra ea sg ge 
Building Construction. Houses for the Country. 

Advat d and honou cours Third edition : 

thorough revised and greatly enlarged By A series of designs and examples of executed 

Charles F. Mitche Containing 660 pp, of te xt, work with plans of each Illustrated on 48 

with S7@ illustration many }t g full-page or plates by R A. Briggs, Architect Or quarto 

double-plate of examples, with onstructional volume Cloth ao ee meets . $5.00 

details specially drawn for tl editior Crown 

Svo. Clot > 5 * 

: said “Colonial Houses.” For Modern Homes. 

Brickwork and Masonry. A collection of designs of houses with Colonial 

By Chas. F. Mitchell. A practical text-book for (Georgian) details, but arranged with modern 

tudents and others engaged in the design and comforts, and with the completeness of the 20th 

execution of structure brick and stone. With century. Written and Illustrated by E. S. Child, 

nearly OO illustration Cloth Price net, $2.00 Architect. One large folio Paper Price $2.0) 














WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher 
TWENTY-THREE WARREN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ARCHITECTURAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL BOOKS, AND SAMPLE COPY OF THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ MAGAZINE 
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/ ee ; ‘ 
The Aeolian Pipe-Organ 
Designed for Salons, Music-rooms, Foyer and 
Reception-halls in Private Residences 


EOLIAN 
A Pipe-Or- 

gans are 
provided with 
the usual key- 
boards for the 
use of organists 





and with an 
“A eolienne”’ 
for persons play- 
ing with the aid 
of perforated 
music-rolls. 
With a single 
roll all solo and 





accompani- 
mental eftects 
known in or- 








gan-playing can 
be produced by 
any one, even if 
unfamiliar with 
musical nota- 
tion, through 
the agency of 
the Patented 
Aeolian Solo- 
System. 








The Miusic-rolls for these instruments include original com- 
positions for the Aeolian Pipe-Organ and master-arrangements of 
Orchestral and operatic scores specially made for The Aeolian Company 
by many of the most eminent composers and conductors, including : 

Felix Mottl Arturo Vigna Victor Herbert 

Alfred Hertz Gustav F. Kogel Walter Damrosch 


‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


John W. Heins, Manager Pipe-( )rgan Department Frank Taft, Art Director 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Correspondence should be addressed to the Pipe-Organ Department 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


FOR EV 





AMERICAN — 
BRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


tin 
2 UCT 
‘) TS 


KRY 


Bridges 


Buildings 


Root- Trusses 


Steel Barges 
and Hulls 


Light 
Structural 


W ork 


Engineers and 


Contractors 


PURPOSE 








EASTERN DIVISION 
100 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


PITTSBURG DIVIS 
Frick Building 
Pittsburg, Penna. 


ION WESTERN DIVISION 
Monadnock Block 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ESSS5) Ei: RRA 
THE 


BIG SIX 


HOTEL 








MANHATTAN 
New York 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 
New York 
HOTEL ASTOR 
New York 
BELLEVU E-STRATEORD 
HOTEL 
Philadelphia 
HOTEL BELVEDERE 
Baltimore 


NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D.C. 


EKER EE 








They all have pure water. 


They all use 


LOOMIS 
FILTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Loomis- - Manning 


Filter 


Main Office: 








; S55 HP SESDIDS DD 8 REC ARAL 


a 





r Company 


LAND TITLE BLpa. 
Broad and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BRANCH OFFICES; 
NEW YORK: Flatiron Building. 
BOSTON: Exchange Building 
BALTIMORE: Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON: Colorado Building 


ISSEPr B: eR 


ee orrqegagrguanmngeuer —T me 
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Protect the 
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q‘ 
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A mother writes: ‘When one 
really enjoys Hot Water or Steam 
heat the most is in the early morning 

to dress the babies in a warm bed- 
room and to bring them down stairs 
to a warm breakfast room — all the 
same temperature. Sucha help toward 


keeping the children in good health!” 


There are 1 old rooms or hallways just uniform, 
healthful warmth in the home ft beted wish 


hn 9, DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Uneven ony is not alone uncomfortable, it is dangerous 
F our-tifths of the colds of children are caused trom playing 
on the floors or near the windows of rooms not uniformly 
heated 


or hot-air 
Any argument in 


Risen heard of anvone going back to stoves 
furnaces once they have tried our way? 
that to you? 


Investigate now — five months Winter ahead — put in 
OLD or new buildings without disturbing occupants or 
present heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. 
Made in sizes to fit cottages, mansions—all buildings. 
Inquiries, stating kind and size of building you wish to 
heat, are very caine. Our goods are warehoused in all 
parts of the United States. 


JNERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SoeQo Qo FrcGeeGocGoche 
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Hot Water Always Wilks 
wre Hot Water Heaters 


HUMPHREY 
CRESCENT 





Ta Every For heating 
INSTANTANEOUS le Heater water in 
WATER |i pm: Svstentees Residences, 
HEATER Apartments, 
Buildings, etc. 


Hard or Soft 
Coal or Gas 


Send for 
Catalogue 
giving full 
description 





For Catalogue and Prices, send to 


HUMPHREY CO. S. Wilks Manufacturing Company 
558 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. i a 
3500 Shields Ave., Chicago 















































24,000 
Kelsey Warm Air 
Generators in Use 


( MAKE FRIENDS 


| WITH THE OWNER 


( 7 


ae Architects specifying 


; 
Boller Meth | Thatcher Furnaces, 
; 





And sales increasing every year be- 
cause of satisfactory results secured 





The Kelsey, 


i a cee 

selentitic, satisfy the owner, and, 

and econom- incidentally, bring 
themselves and us 
more business 

Specify Thatcher, 


ical way of 
warming 
fresh air and 
forcing the 
same in 
2 equal pro- 
portions to 
every room 





in the house, 





Send for Booklets “About the Kelsey” 
and ‘What the Users Say.” 


. Matkers 
Kelsey Heating Co. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


N. Y. Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 38 Lake St. 











Thatcher Furnace Company | 
240 Water Street, New York 


Works: Newark, N. J. , 
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TEAM 80: cA 
HEAT NL. ead iy EAIAL 


40 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 














THE MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL : NEW YORK 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect 


A school tuilding in which the equipment 
throughout is of the highest grade. 


The important subject of temperature con- 
trol was solved by the installation of the 


Powers System of 
Heat Regulation 


Detailed information and catalog sent on 
receipt of request. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


42 Dearborn Street 113 Fifth Avenue 




















Rg Chicago New York @ 
S -D) 











The A. & J. Hot 











Blast Apparatus 


This is one of a large line of Steel Plate Fans which 
we make and is the reliable thing 
for Heating and Ventilation 


Andrews & Johnson Co. 
Chicago 








- Send for our Catalogue 


eo 





NEWEST of the NEW 
















For Low Pressure Steam Heating 





It’s Automatic It’s Automatic 


Expansion 


Requires no 
and Contrac- 


Adjustment 


tion of Cannot be 
Air Sole Pampered 
Motive With. 


Easily 
Cleaned 
Vents e ery 

Loop and 
keeps them 
Vented 


Power for 
Opening and 
Closing 
Valve. 


It’s Automatic 








One Dollar for One Cent 








Just think of it. \ Norwall 
Valve for one cent. ARE WE CRAZ\ 
Not a bit of it. We know the Valve and we 


know its use will give you the’ Norwall | labit.”’ 


\utomatic Air 


Perhaps you don’t know the “ Norwall Habit.” 
Well, it’s just screwing on the valve, © That’s 
All.” It the rest. No adjusting. No 
worry. Job works from the start. Customers 
happy. 


ar eS 


Send us a postal costing you one cent and we 
will send you free one Norwall Automatic Air 
\ alve. 


Norwall Mig. Co. 136 Jackson Boulevard Chicago 











SEWAGE PURIFICATION 
REFUSE CREMATION 





Telephone, 5534 Broad 


( For Cities, Pub- 

lic Institutions, 
~ Buildings and 
(Private Estates 


THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING CO., (INC.) 


CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Wall Street Exchange Building, New York 





FIRE PROOF HOMES STABLES 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE SPECIALIST 
BELL struction company 
220 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
SILOS SWIMMING POOLS 

















Florentine 
Design 


(Steam) 
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Capitol 
Radiators 








ARTISTIC 
EFFICIENT 


Send for [ited States fleater Company. 


‘at: one «6 ’ 
Catalogue [3 FACTORY AND HOME OFFICES : DETROIT, MICH. 











= BRANCHES 





Just Out SaaS : 
. NEW YORK: 129 Worth Street CHICAGO: 42 Dearborn St.eet 














For 
Hotels 


Restaurants 





ELIE J. MONEUSE. Pres. PIERRE HUOT, Vice-Pres. 


Established 1852 





Duparquet, Huot 6 Moneuse Co. 








Manufacturers cf 








Clubs 
Families 


Institutions 

















French Cooking Ranges 





And Cooking Equipments of Every Description 


43 & 45 Wooster Street, New York 


Branch Houses 


1420 Penn Ave., N.W. 88 & 90 North Street 
Washington, D. C. Boston, Mass. 


Layouts and Details, also Catalogue furnished upon application 
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RESIDENCE OF R. M. THOMPSON, ESQ. 
3 East 60th Street, New York City 
Hunt & Hunt, Architects F 


Buildings speedily and satistactorily 


constructed in any part of the 


United States and Canada 


Estimates furnished 


*, Livincston PELL, 


Associate 


TIDEWATER BUILDING COMPANY 


25 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 





a 


- 
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RESIDENCE OF Mr, A. DO. RUSSELL CLINTON & RUSSELL 
PRINCETON N. J. ARCHITECTS 
































BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
FOUNDATIONS - STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
PLANTS - STEAM HEATING PLANTS 





OFFICES AT 51 WALL ST.,NEW YORK CITY 




















289 4° AVE. 


_, Builders of the 
Finest Residences 


“IDLE HOUR” 
The Residence of W.K. Vanderbilt, Esq. Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 











co 


. 





JOHN COOPER, President 
JOHN K COOKE, Vice-President 


Engineers 


—— 








The 


Cooper-Wigand-Cooke 


Company 


A. A. WIGAND, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Contractors 








—_— 
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WASHINGTON HEIGHTS FREE LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY 
8 Structural and Ornamental Iron Work by Cooper Wigand-Cooke Company 
Renson & Brockway, Architects 
1 





woseeci bee 
Manufacturers of IRON WORK for Buildings 


STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Offices: 152-154 West 34th St., Manhattan 


Designs and Estimates Furnished Shops: Emmet St., Newark, N. J. 
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torres v 
Rosert W.LESLEY. 
AS>9 ATE Aan Ww CE 


PUBLISHED BY 
Bruce & JoHNSTON 
a2 BROAQWAY tw yor« 





Cement is the 
Building Material 
of the Future 





@ Its advantages—its possibil- 
ities and the newest methods are 
treated by experts in our pages. 


€ The matter is not written for 
the cement expert and therefore 
bristling with technicalities. 










@ It is written for the archi- 
tect who wants to getclear, 


practical information 


A.R 
about cement and 
f Bruce @ 
its uses. Johnston 


PUBLISHERS 
42 Broadway, N.Y. 
Sample Copy 
sent on re- 
quest. 


You may enter my 
name asa subscriber to 
the Cement Age,for which 
I agree to pay $1.00 per 
year on receipt of bill. 






Name 


Address 


ARCHITECTURAI 





— 350 4 
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EXHIBIT AT 
ST. LOUIS 


OF THE 


TIFFANY 
ENAMELED 
BRICK CQ 


MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 


—IY- 


MAURAN, RUSSELL 
& GARDEN, Architects 


L. B. WRIGHT, Builder C 
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E.NAMELED BRICK 














‘‘American”’ Enameled 
Brick & Tile Co. 


Incorporated 1893 


| Madison Ave., New York 


Works, South River, N. J. 





BRANCH OFFICES 














Boston Havana, Cuba 
Philadelphia Sydney, N. S. W. 
Washington Williamsport, Pa. 
Baltimore Youngstown, O. 
Cleveland St. Louis 
: a Cincinnati Columbus, O. 
aa Detroit San Francisco 
&. Pittsburgh Buffalo 
HECHT BUILDING, BOSTON. MASS Richmond, Va. Rochester 
Weisbein & Jones, Architects. W.A.& H.A. Root, Builders Montreal Hartford, Conn, 


45,000 Bricks, 
























































~ ~ 
— 
WORKS AT SAYREVILLE. ON THE RARITAN RIVER, NEW JERSEY 
SAYRE & FISHE ; 
J SHER COMPANY 
Manufaclurers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK AS RS : ' 
OF VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED J CO AYRE, Jr. 
SUPERIOR ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL ox + AGENTS 
COLORS + HARD BUILDING BRICK re, 2 SS ae 
’ : Cor. FuLTON S NEW : c 
FIRE BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK pastscadlic scoiase 
aa ; = 
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T£2 Kreischer 
Brick Mfg. Co. 


Maawfgvgactwrera of 


FINE FRONT BRICK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Plain and Ornamental 





















BUTTERICK BUILDING . 
Horgan & Slatterv, Archts, Works, Kreischerville, S. 1. 














FIRE BRICK: 


All Sizes and Shapes 








Office: 119 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1877 Gramercy 


















are erecting and equipping factories of any capacity in any 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and South America ¢¢ 


& Every ‘‘Sandbank or Sandhill’’ is the 
an = ric Ss best lax ‘e for a ** BricKyard.’’ No need 
of clay, dryers « 


sound, perfect ** Face Brick,’’ and at a lower cost than commen 
out of sand and a small percentage cof lime, in ten hours, in ¢ 


114-118 Liberty St. H HUENNEKES C0 
New York a i 


r kilns to produce a strong, 


‘lay bricks are usually produced, 


weather, winter or summer. 


114-118 Liberty St. 
New York 


locality «cf the United States, 


under their patented process known as H u e Nn n e K e Ss S y Ss t e m’ 










Factories in operation in different sections of the United States and in other 
countries. Any size, shape or color of bricks produced under this system and every brick 
perfect. Besides factories in operation there are now being erected « 
from Montreal, Canada, throughout the United States to Monterey 
Proofs than Testimonials, and seeing one of our factories in operation is to believe that our 
system is a thorough success and a big money maker. Write for illustrated pamphlet and particulars, 


ther factories under our system 
. Mexico. Facts are Better 








E. J. JOHNSON G CO. 


38 PARK ROW :: NEW YORK 


PRODUCERS OF 


ROOFING SLATE 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 



















BAIRD SNOW GUARDS 








ESTABLISHED 1884 





% 9 Particular attention 
given to special thick- 
nesses, grades € colors 
of Roofing Slate 2 9 9 


) 2 Information, booklet 
and samples on appli- 


cation? 9999999 
2 2 We invite inquiries 
concerning Slate in any 
form whatever 9 2 9.9 
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* 
YES 





MEDINA 
STONE 


IS FIREPROOF 
IS DURABLE 
ee IS HANDSOME 


vreat rv 
goods store of Schlesinger & Maver, Chicago, 
recently complete 


DAYLIGHT FOR DOES AFFORD 
DARK STORES SAFE FOOTHOLD 


and every other kind of building requiriny 


light. 


AY 
Daylight that enters rooms through ordi- AS PLATFORMS 


nary windows is thrown downwards near the 
window on the floor where it is not needed. 


LUXFER PRISM et 
WINDOWS AS TILING 


Awning Lights and Skylights raise the light 
and project it far into the darkest rooms. 





























; The tale is told in our booklet, ‘‘Medina.”’ 
Over 8,000 buildings already equipped. 


Write for detailed printed matter Gratis for the asking. 


American Luxfer Prism Co. 


346-348 Wabash Avenue, Chicago MEDINA QUARRY co. 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York 

15 Federal Street, Boston 

943 New York Life Building, Kansas City 
40 Sheriff Street, Cleveland ALBION, sv. 
121 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

657 Drake Building, St. Paul 
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HIGHEST GRADE ROOFING TILE. . 





4 ASHE product of the Celadon Roofing Tile Company made at Alfred, N. Y., has come to 
be regarded as the Standard of Excellence for Roofing Tiles in the United States. 
Hundreds of references can be given to Government and Public Buildings and Frivate 

Residences roofed with this Company’s tile in the most satisfactory manner during the past 

fifteen years. Send for catalogue or samples of tile. 





CELADON ROOFING TILE COMPANY 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. : : 156 Fitth Ave., New York, N.Y. 























NORTHROP’S METAL CEILINGS 


C. r. BON D, Inc. 
BUILDERS 


136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1149 Cortlandt 





NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 


Office 
Factory 
Salesroom ) 


) 40 CHERRY STREET 
NEW YORK 





TEL 1481 JOHN 

















James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 SOUTH CLINTON STREET : CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wire Giass Windows, Sheet 
Metal Frames and Sash 


SLATE, TILE, METAL ROOFING 
METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, ETC, 
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Stains on stone fronts of buildings, 


particularly limestone tronts, look bad. 


Why not the real limestone color as 


it comes trom. its native bed r 


Not the dirty, mud colored stones 


go the entire 


we sometimes note as spoiling 


architectural ettort. 


Why not clean, unstained building 


stones, whether marble, granite or lime- 


stone ? 


Ot course most stains come trom. us- 


ing the wrong cement, although some tew 


using the ri 


trom sg 


come 


ht cement the 


o 
5 


Wrong 


e Way. 


Latarge is the cement that’s right. 


Can we tell vou the right way to pre- 
vent stains, the way to use Latarge as it 
should be used ? 


NON-STAINING CEMENT CO. 


1Z'CM Me 


Ve } ” Je wy 
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Vault in the Knickerbocker Trust Company's 


Building, New York 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


FACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


DEVOE 














VARNISH 











MARBLE 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


A varnish that makes 
a marble-like finish on 


afloor 9 @9 @9 & ows 


Send for a Pamphlet 


giving all information 


Manufactured Solely bye 


F, W. DEYOE & G. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 
Fulton St., cor. William, New York 


66 


YORK, PA 











“SUPERIOR 
GRAPHITE 
PAIN T’ 


Protects the Structural Steel in 
buildings. It is durable and pre- 
vents rust. It is specified by 
leading architects and engineers. 
Send for color card and speci- 
fication drawn to insure proper 
painting and the protection of 
steel from rust. 


DETROIT 
CRAPHITE 


MFC. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


New York 
Boston 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Buffalo 
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Wheeler's Patent Wood Filler 


Produces the Brings out 


Most Perfect Wik SizPeP ER The full 
a — ee P 
Durable and LL ES pea | Life and 


- "AK" 
Economical ' Grace a | Beauty of 
——— 


Finish & SY rT The Wood 


New York Office, 55 Fulton §&t 


Standard for Thirty Years. 

















Fall Days are Painting Days 








The atmosphere is clean and dry, and the paint has 


every chance to prove its merits. If it be based on 


OXIDE OF ZIN 


it will be and remain, beautiful, durable and 
economical. 

















FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


“The Paint Question.” 





‘Paints in Architecture” 73 Broadway :: :: New York 
Specifications for Architects.” 

‘‘French Government Decrees.” 

“Paint: How, Why and When.” We do not grind zinc in oil. List of manufacturers of 








zinc white paint will be furnished on reques . 
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\ AMERICAN SANITARY STALL SYSTEM C 

















SiJf- 
LAW 7 





Where this system is used the stable is always SWEET and ODORLESS 


Note the arrangements for drainage. 


Write to-day for free blue prints and specifications. 
S. F. LINDSTAM, Minneapolis, Minn. C 


ts De 


THE ELLIS 
SYSTEM 


of Sewage Removal 
by Automatic Sewer 
Lifts operated by Com- 
pressed Air or Steam 


























In use on the Underground 
Road and in many large build- 
ings in New York City and 
elsewhere to remove sewage 
from belcw the scwer level. 


Write for Catalog. 


The Ellis 
Company 


216 West 23d Street 
New York City 














ELLIS AUTOMATIC SEWER LIFT — PATENTED 


nN A 





tw 


Ss 
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Sanitary Plumbing 
Appliances and 
Plumbers’ Supplies 


| | 
| 








The Peck Bros. 
& Company 





MANUFACTURERS 





127 Chestnut Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








New York Boston 
27 We t 42d Street 328 
30 West 43d Street | Boylston Street 











+e $9 fag 

‘Standard & 

D) ‘-. € ; ; ‘ « 
Porcelain Enameled Ware 

| IS SUPREME IN DESIGN, QUALITY C& DURABILITY 

t ¥ recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards 


of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904s has con- 


ferred upon “Standard” Ware which was exhibited in competition 
with all other sanitary goods of domestic and forczgn : madi 
the highest awards and honors, namely 


. ES 
| Che Grand Prize : 
: 3 : 

“ Since 1893 “Standard” Ware has been honored with the highest 
awards at every great exposition, nine in all. Of these awards, three 
have been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. 
Each award constitutes the highest official honor of the period. 

ae Standard Sanitary TI)fg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, UV. 5S, A. 





ge 
Ss i his Ries hil 5) hiss 
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FIREPROOF WOOD 


Wood treated by our process is not hardened, made brittle, nor 
discolored. Our process is indorsed by the leading architects of 
New York as being the most perfect fireproof wood obtainable 


Approved by the Building Department of New York City 
FIREPROOFINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EIGHTY-EIGHT BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


eee eee 2 eee ee S eee ee 














J 








UNIVERSAL FIREPROOF WOOD 
SAFETY TREAD 


hatenkadl te the 0. & and Borelan Coanteies:? AMERICAN 
| a eatin diiadeae WOOD FIREPROOFING 
AGAINST SLIPPING COMPANY, Ltd. 


ON STEPS, STAIRS, SIDEWALKS, ELEVA 
TORS, CARS, DECKS, MILLS, ETC., ETC 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Process Approved by 








United States Navy 


Bureau of Buildings, New 





York # Underwriters’ 


Bureau of Fire Protection 
CLEAN, DURABL™=, ECONOMICAL, AND 


Engineering # # # # &@& 








ALWAYS SAFE RR RN 
Approved by Architects, Engineers and 
Builders Everywhere This Company has attained the 
ae highest standard of tests required 
by the Bureau of Buildings 
UNIVERSAL SAFETY TREAD CO. 
. Telephone Cable Address 
45 Broadway, New York 1612 Gramercy “Non-Flamabl” 























M " Its Continuous tn ee 2 
Steel Ri d : 
ASON: yet FITCH SASH LOCKS 
THE ORIGINAL 4 Iternating with ——~. 
SAFETY Lead-=filled 


Dovetail 
Grooves make it 
READ:: Sse 
and Durable 
All Subways and Elevated Roads 
American Mason Safety Tread Co. — so ee arn 
é ‘ : n or Catalogue a orking ode 
40 WATER STREET ° ° ° BOSTON The W.& E. T. Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn. 
1020 PARK ROW BUILDING : NEW YORK 
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The Idea of Metal Co 
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is to add to the artistic effect or reduce the cost of building 








OUR LARGE CATALOG TELLS HOW 


WRITE FOR IT :: :: :: Patterns suitable for all buildings 
ode 537-541 West Twenty-fourth 
New York Metal Ceiling Co. stccct*! New Yorn City, N.Y. 


“ENAMETILE” equals tile and costs much less. It is Sanitary, durable. This Catalog, 


free too. tells all about it 








ra 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 





WICHT-EASTON- TOWNSEND Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


603 WEST 45rn STREET 
NEW YORK 





FIREPROOFING APPROVED BY BUREAU OF 
BUILDINGS, NEW YORK 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 








Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element 
for Steel Concrete Construction, Etc. 
Floors, Stairs, Ceilings Partitions, Furrings. Outside Walls, 


Roofs, Sidewaiks, Trunk-Sewers, tanks, Etc. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Patented Jan. 1, 1901, Others pending TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall St.,N. Y. 


The McCabe Ball 
Bearing Door Hanger 


is specified for the 
most exacting work 























Write for Catalog and F-ices 


The McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co. 
425-427 West 25th St., New York 











| FU YDREX WATERPROOFING FELT | 


Specially made to meet improved Standard of the Leading Engineers and Architects 














CONTAINS NO TAR F. W. BIRD € SON, Makers _ Walpole, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 Makers of Neponset Waterproof Papers on a 
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AT THE TOP 


U. S. EAGLE 


. . 
(NEW METHOD) 


TERNES 


have no superior for roofing purposes. They are the result of 





a more perfect development of our famous MF brand. Made 
entirely by the palm oil process, 
and extra heavy coated. 

Architects, contractors and roof- 

ers find U.S. Eagle N. M. Roofing 

Tin most satisfactory. It is thor- 

oughly trustworthy under all con- 

ditions of weather, and in any climate. Lasts a lifetime. For 
sale by first-class wholesale metal houses throughout the country, 

SAMPLE, POSTPAID, ON REQUEST 
AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Water Storage Systems ississions. 


Factories, Etc. 


The Acme vide shies in { water stor ge f r general use and fire ex- 








t 1isl nt Greater safety; higher economy and efficiency; 
Water Storage better sanitary conditions obtained by use of this system. 
Possesses many advantages which cannot be obtained by 
System the use of Stand Pipe or Elevated Tanks. Special advantages 
Patented March 9, 1897 for use in connection with country residences. 
The Acme Water Storage & Construction Co., pe! pn" scltiag. New York | 











CupELs 
PERPENDICULAR 
ANTI SYPHON TRAP. 


A POSITIVE SEAL 







Automatic 











Doors 


. AGAINST SEWER | 
GAS ACCESSIBLE © Be “ om —- ~— ane 
FROM BOTH FRONT Kitchen is 1¢@ Mos 0p ar 
AND REAR FOR | fig Bh 4 
, 7CLEANING. have, however, used them 


successfully in other special 
locations 





CUDELLS TRAP | 














| | ON’ MAILED FREE Full eee hence 
TO ARCHITECTS & OWNERS HOME BANK BUILDING 
FE.CUDELL A. E. JENNING 2 DETROIT, - MICH. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. ‘in 
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E-J ELECTRIC 
INSTALLATION CO 


CONTRACTING 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 








13 EAST 30TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















or 
EXPOSED 
_ MBING 


“BENEDICT. NICKEL” 


SEAMLESS 
TUBING 


i BENEDICT & 
BURNHAM 
MFG. CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


253 Rroadway 
New York 


172 High Street 
Boston 























Knife Switches 
Switchboards 
Panelboards 
Norbitt Porcelain 





CROUSE-HINDS 
COMPANY 








Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Complete Electric Plant 





In the Traction Building 
comprising 
Engines, Dynamos 
Switchboards and Wiring 
was Installed by 


Kohler Brothers 


1804-1812 Fisher Building 
Chicago 











CONTRACTING 
me 1c ioe ELECTRICAL 
awh ENGINEERS 


D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
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Westinghouse 
Single-Acting Compound Engines 








After reading our catalogue 
The Westinghouse Compound 
Engine,’ containing facts as to 
performance in the field, and 
other interesting information, 
vou will understand why we are (/| 
so emphatic when talking of its \\ 








Unequaled Economy 


For Catalogue, address nearest sales 
othce. 


Westinghouse Compound Engine Generating Unit 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Works, East Pittsburg, Pa. 
( New York, 10 Bridge Street Chicago, 171 La Salle Street 
Sales Offices: Boston, 131 State Street Detroit, Union Trust Building 
( Pittsburg, Westinghouse Building Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Building 








Designers and Builders of 
Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanical Stokers 


(o?’ a= (or 








Koz 


to 
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TRADEMARK 





Awarded the Gold 
Medalatthe St.Louis f 
Exposition, 1904, for 
Superiority of Goods 








Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


New York Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 














HIGGINS’ _ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 











At Autre DEALERS- 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.MFRS. 


EW YORK. CHICAGG 
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wT te 
Post’s 
EXTRA WATERPROOF 
Drawing Inks 
Are the Highest Grade Drawing Inks made 


Flow Freely 
Reproduce Distinctly 
Make the Finest Lines 

Are Absolutely Waterproof 


Drawing Materials 
The 
Frederick Post 
Company 


26 Reade Street, New York 
220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 














A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 








Nn ¢ 
te Wi ¢ 
Pacific ¢ ce ir 
yg tful Y € Wi 
Soi ( ni t De 
| i € 1 east 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
which form a part of all the great 
transcontinental routes. Any New Yorl 
Central ticket agent will tell vou about 
it. 
A copy of No. 5 of the ‘Four Track Se ries,” 


Ameri: a’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free: 
to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp: 
by George H. Danie is, General Passenger Agent: 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad: 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Summary of Wearing Tests made at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








The wear was determined by pulling the weight up and letting 
it down over the pulley. Every lift corresponded to once open 


ing and shutting a window. 














SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 














2 Laundry 


ave Fee bd 
| (fe gi j Residences 
| Oe | Apartment Houses 
"iss Institutions 
ta) Hotels, Etc. 


DRYER WORKS New York and 


Chicago 


we | 
A a 
ae 




















TEL. 75 HARLEM CLARENCE P. SMITH 
JOHN R. SMITH’S SON 
WORKS: FOOT OF EAST 1030 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Monthly Reference CUT STONE CONTRA CTOR 


Bronx Masonic Temple. Gillespie & Carrell, Architects. 
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Fine Art Photography 




















T the suggestion of Architects and others who find 1 
difficult to obtain the highest grade of photography, on 
ArcuHITECrURAL Recorp has arranged to extend the 
special facilities of the Photographic Section of its Art 
PA Department to any of its clients and subscribers who may 
require first-class architectural work. The Photographic 
Department ( A. Patzig, Director ) is equipped with the finest 
modern appliances and desires orders for only the very highest 
grade of architectural photography (exteriors and interiors ). 
Correspondence solicited. Address 














Art Department, Architectural Record 


Telephone, 3157 Cortlandt :: 14 and 16 Vesey St., New York City 
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The ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Edited by 
A Committee of Eminent Architects 











A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 


HE Architectural Review avoids the common fault of 


scrappiness. ‘The articles are full and well illustrated to 





enable readers to get some adequate grasp of the subject 
presented to them. It contains a large number of illustrations 
of the best English Current Architecture each month. 


“The Architectural Review abounds with charming work of interest and use to the profession to whose 
progress it devotes its attention.”’ Evening Standard, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $4.00 PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN THE UNITED STATES THROUGH A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT BY THE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 14 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Compendium of Drawing 


A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA 


For the Library, the Shop, the Student 











900 Pages — 1000 Illustrations 
Folding Plates, Etc. 


SSS SENT SS 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 


EGULAR price $10.00 reduced nearly 

one-half in order to introduce the 
work. No more comprehensive treatise 
on drawing ever published. $25.00 would 
not buy separate volumes covering the 
subjects. Practical test questions combine 
the advantages of a text book with a 
Cyclopedia of Drawing. 


Size, 8x10 inches 


W. CARBYS ZIMMERMAN, Architect, Chicago, says: 


‘*The books interest me very much and I am especially - sang) to see 
that, atlast there is a work which evidently covers the entire gr yvund 
ef arcuoitectural drawing in a complete and thorough manner. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


NOT GOOD AFTER NOVEMBER Ist 





BOTH VOLUMES sent free on approval (express prepaid). Keep them five days. 
If satisfactory send $1.00 and $1.00 per month for five months thereafter. 
Otherwise notify us and we will transfer them absolutely free. 








LIST OF AUTHORS AND SUBJECTS 


Part I 
PROF. I. KENISON,. M. 1. T. : : ‘ ; Mechanical Drawing 
YROF, H. W. GARDNER, M. IL. T : ; ‘ Shades and Shadows 
PROF. D. A. GREGG, M. LL. T. : Rendering in Pen and Ink 
PROF. W.H LAWRENCE. M.I. T. . , Perspective Drawing 
FRANK CHATEAU BROWN, Arch., Boston . Architectural Lettering 
© aie II 
PROF. W. H. JAMI 8, M. I. ; ‘ - Working Drawings 
‘ ‘ : : Mechanism 
PROF. C. L. GRIFFIN, formerly Pa. State College. Machine Design 
WM. NEUBECKER, N. Y. Trade School, , Shewt Metal Pattern Drafting 
‘ - “ " Tinsmithing 








American School of Correspondence 


at Armour Institute of Technology 
Address Room 14-D CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PLAIN PROPOSITIONS FOR ADVERTISERS—No. 3- 


By MAXFIELD HOLMES, Expert 











John Wanamaker’ 
Judgment 





JOHN WANAMAKER says in Je- 
dictous Advertising “It there ts 
one enterprise on earth that a 
* quitter ’ should leave severely 
alone, it is advertising. To make 
a success of advertising one must 
be prepared to stick to it like a 
barnacle on a boat's bottom. He 
should know betore he begins it 
that he must spend money—lots of 
it. Somebody must tell him, also, 
that he cannot hope to reap results 
commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game. Advertising 
doesn't jerk; it pulls. It begins 
very gently at first, but the pull is 
steady. It increases day by day, 
and year by vear, until it exerts an 


irresistib le power! 














MAXFIELD HOLMES, Expert 


Care of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD “= 14-16 Vesey Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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INZE WORK 
BRONZE 
‘ ‘ ™~ s ‘ 
THAT SATISFIES 
DOORS, TABLETS, RAILINGS 
BANKING FIXTURES, ETC. 
REFEREWNCES ON REEQUE Ss T 
UNION EQUIPMENT & BRONZE COMPANY 
l4 () West THIRTY-SIXTH STREI NEW YORK 
292 18th (Offices) : TELEPHONES ;: 219 Harlem (Yard) 
The BlaKeslee Concrete ORRIN D PERSON 
Building BlocK Machine . 
Offices : 160 Fifth Ave. Yard: 137th St. € Madison Ave. 
= - NEW YORK 
THE CELEBRATED AKRON 
VITRIFIED ROOFING TILE 
FRONT AND ORNAMENTAL BRICK 
All Varieties 
Building Materials 
FIRE PROOFING FIRE BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 
| EVERY | 
| 
PRODUCES The Culy Moisture greet Blech. ARCHI 5 EC I 
rfect Substitute for Brick 
150 Perfect Blocks a Day. All Blocks needed in ca — eaetieseeeeeentatemion 
B d ai. ee eT gee should possess a collection of Architectural Photo- 
at alt Y kK « 1 rm graphs Begin with the Great French National 
. be . the ye ih oa as « S Monuments Three thousand subjects, 10x14 
J ed n f Je forthe moisture to inches, 60 cents each, or 50 cents each by the dozen 
rse. Concrete t ks cannot be made water- 
Without infringement nd compet in A small order from time to time is suggested. 
Cost of Equipment. $50. W te for prices —— = 
‘ isrTsla ind iIntyY rights Oo 
BLAKESLEE BLOCK CO., 708 G St., Washington, D.C. pee ivi a ye it 
nited States Agents 6 Vesey St., New rk 
’ ° . @ This work illustrates the development of 
Stately Homes 1n America _ ti: rsitence: miitin this country trom 
By HARE) W. DESMOND and HERBERT D. CROLY et 5 ts fe the Seek steno — the ge at 
Size, 8';x10', inches. 532 pp. gilt top, cloth binding, The textisa serious attempt to explain 80- 
fully illustrated Price, $7.50. Part rm See eee eect 
| = HITECTURAL RECORD, 14-16 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK these sumpt lous buildings. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO ARCHITECTS 


Modern Cottage 
Architecture 


Illustrated from the Works of Well Known Architects 








Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
Cottage Building 


By MAURICE B. ADAMS 


Author of * Artists’ Homes,” “Old English Houses,"’ etc. 


A series of FIFTY PLATES reproduced 
from the Architects’ Drawings with Plans 
and Notes of each subject 


Large 4to THE EDITION LIMITED $4.50 net 
ORDER AT ONCE 








ORDER BLANK 


JOHN LANE, Publisher 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Dear Sir :—Please send at once copies of ‘‘ MODERN COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE,” price $4.50 net, for which | enclose 
Name 


Address 


4 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


American Estates 
and Gardens 


4to. 11x43'. inches. Illuminated Cover and 275 
Illustrations. 340 Pages. Price, $10.00 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of Scientific American Building Monthly, Corresponding Member of the American 
Institute of Architects and of the Royal Institute «f British Architects 























SUMPTUOUS book dealing with some of the most stately houses and charming 
gardens in America. The illustrations are in nearly all cases made from original 
photographs, and are beautifully printed on double coated paper. Attractive’y 
bound. This book will prove one of the most salable holiday books of the season, 
and will fill the wants of those who desire to purc1ase a luxurious book on our American 
homes. An illustrated prospectus mailed free on request. Address Dept. BC 


MUNN & COMPANY 


‘Scientific American” 344 Broadway, New York 

















WOLFFS 
PORCELAIN 


Walivtijt(emerele) i hm 


© It this catalogue on solid 
porcelain plumbing fixtures 
is not in your office, a postal 


card will bring it. 


© We believe vou need it and 


we want vou to have it. 


« Write to-day . 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
93 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO.U.S. A. 








HECLA| 
IRON 
WORKS 


North Eleventh and Berry Sts. 
, BROOKLYN 
== FABRICATORS OF == 


ARCHITECTURAL 


BRONZE 
AND TRON 


FOR BUILDINGS 
























The cut illustrates the galvano bronze . 
tablet at First Baptist Church, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Edgar V. Seeler, Archi«- 
tect. Executed by Hecla Iron Works 


“HECLA FIREPROOFING” PATENT 








































The Hecla Iron Works manufacture combinations of Metal with Fireproof Material for 
Windows, Doors and Architraves, Stair Treads and Platforms, Column Coverings, 
Partitions, Elevator Enclosures, Flooring, Etc. 
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VETATL OF BRONZE COUNTER SCREEN 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Morgan & Walls, Architects 

















THE WINSLOW BROTHERS 
CHICAGO COMPANY  NEW_YoRK 


ORNAMENTAL 
IRON AND BRONZE 
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